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CANADA'S VICEROY IN THE WEST 
INDIES 


‘“Sun-room of Empire’? Was Viscount Willingdon’s 


Description of Islands 


, 


HERE is no re why these 
beautiful islands should not be the 
sun-room of the Empire’, declar- 

ed His Excellency Viscount Willingdon, 

as he stepped from the Canadian National 

Steamship ‘“‘Lady Drake” at Saint John, 

at the conclusion of his recent six weeks’ 

tour of the British West Indies. Con- 
tinuing to express his delight in the 
beauties of the islands which he and 

Viscountess Willingdon had visited, His 

Excellency said: ‘“Ladyv Willingdon and 

I cannot say too much in praise of the 

West Indies from the standpoint of the 

traveller. If Canadians knew more 

about them they would give up going to 

Florida and California in the Winter. 

Each island has its own attractions and 

it would not be fair to single out any 

one in particular. Some, such as Ber- 


ison 


muda—extraordinarily British and_ in- 
terested in Canada, although it does 
stand off by itself in the ocean—and 
Jamaica, are more developed than 


others, 
We were only 
longer in each port.” 

Thus the Governor-General of Canada 
summarized his delight in the islands 
visited during his tour which had taken 
him away from the Dominion, during 
the Christmas season, and through the 


but they all have their appeal. 
sorry we could not stay 


romantic isles of the Caribbean and 
“adown the Spanish Main”. Their 

The photographs which are the background 
Railways photographer who accompanied the \ 
print for the first time, through courtesy of the 


By Acan LoncstTAF! 


Excellencies spent Christmas and New 
Year's Days in Jamaica and visited all 
sections of Jamaica by automobile, 
driving for many miles over the beauti- 
ful highways, plaving golf and enjoying 
the other sports ol! the island. 


Viscount Willingdon was much im- 
pressed with the enthusiasm the West 
Indian islands showed for Canada. “‘It 
was’, he of the most encour- 
aging trips I have ever taken. The en- 
thusiasm for Canada was so great that I 
would go so far as to say that the West 
Indies, in thinking of their future, look 
to Canada. They regarded our visit as 
i further evidence of the Dominion’s 
desire for even closer relationships.” 


said, “‘one 


Isolated from the rest of the Empire, 
beautiful had also been 
more o1 isolated from themselves. 
Lacking consistent intercommunication, 
the various islands had developed in- 
dependently and individually. His Ex- 
cellency saw the necessity of closer co- 
operation, particularly if the Indies 
were to improve their trade relations 
with the outside world. The spirit 
of co-operation between the separate 
islands was beginning to become more 
apparent and much of this was due to 
the impetus given by Canada in bring- 
ing about the Canada-West Indies Trade 
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AT NASSAU, IN THE BAHAMAS 
rheir Excellencies the Governor-General of Canada and Viscountess Willingdon photo- 
graphed in Nassau, Bahamas, with Sir Charles Orr, K.C.M.G., Governor of the Bahamas, 
and Hon. C. Dundas, O.B.E., Colonial Secretary of the Bahamas, and Mrs. Dundas 
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The roadstead of St. John’s, capital of Antigua, British West Indies 
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4 GEM OF SUN-LIT SEAS 
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NO HOOKS NEEDED ON THESE LINES 


hook attached to the end of the line 
the photograph shows a number of Canadians fishing 
e caught by the expedient of 
Once the bait is seized the fish 


Catching fish without a would be an unusual 
experience for Canadians However 
at ‘Devil's Hole Bermuda, where fish called ‘‘groupers”’ at 
tving the bait to the line and letting it down into the water 
hangs on until he is landed. This unusual photograph shows the fish swimming in the waters 
of “Devil's Hol 
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ACROSS PAGET SOUND 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA, FROM 
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WHERE THE SURF BREAKS ON A CORAL SHORI 


rhe coral shores of Bermuda are delightful in their colouring, but it is doubtful if they 
are any more delightful than when the surf is breaking up over them as it is in the accom- 


panying photograph, 
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LOOKING DOWN FROM THE HEIGHTS ON NEWCASTLE, JAMAICA 
This is one of the outstanding military cantonments in the West Indian Islands 




















WINTER GOLF FOR CANADIANS 
Golf in the Winter season is one of the attractions which takes many Canadians to the 


British West Indies for their holidays. Bermuda is noted for its beautiful golf courses, one 
of which, the Belmont Manoir Course, is shown in the photograph 
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NATURE'S ART IN THE BOTANICAL GARDENS AT ROSEAU 
Roseau is the Capital of the Island of Dominica, British West Indies 











VEGETABLE GROWING IS A CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF BERMUDA 


Many acres of soi! are devoted to the production of vegetables which are brought to 


Canada by the new ships of the Canadian National fleet 
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A COCOANUT PLANTATION AT ¢ 








ASTRIES, ST. LUCIA, BRITISH WEST INDIES 
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ENCLOSED SEA-WATER TANKS 


Besides the sea-bathing to be enjoyed by those who visit the British West Indies there are 


many enclosed sea-water tanks available for visitors such as the one shown here 














POTTERY MAKING IN THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA 
f pottery is one of the pursuits which the natives of Jamaica have taken up. 
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THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL AT HAMILTON, BERMUDA 














VISCOUNT AND VISCOUNTESS WILLINGDON 


Waving farewell to the Island of Jamaica. 
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Many trees which are not native to the Island have been introduced into Bermuda during 
recent years; among these is the rubber tree, a specinien of which is shown in its new home. 


Continued from page 5) 


Agreement and putting into service the 
fleet of the Canadian National Steam- 
ships. 

“Of course, the West Indies’, said 
His Excellency, ‘‘stand to benefit materi- 
ally by trade with the Dominion, and 
they are quick to realize it. But Canada 
will derive advantages, too, and the 
whole thing will serve the Empire by 
pulling these two sections of it together.” 

The Governor-General and Lady Wil- 
lingdon, with the Governor's aides, Capt. 
R. T. W. Fiennes and Capt. R. J. Streat- 
field, and the secretary, E. C. Mieville, 
sailed from Halifax on the Canadian 
National Steamship “Lady Hawkins” on 
November 29th, and visited first of all 


the Eastern Group of islands. After 
calling at Bermuda, they cruised south 
and made short stops at St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, St. 
Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada 
and Trinidad. Wherever they went, the 
distinguished travellers were _ royally 
welcomed and entertained. They were 
given opportunity to glimpse the colour- 
ful life of the islands, each so different in 
its characteristics and all so steeped in 
tropic beauty and romance, and to learn 
something of the development and of 
the hopes of the colonies. 

While the steamer continued its voy- 
age to Demerara, British Guiana, the 
Vice-Regal party crossed to Jamaica 
where they spent Christmas and New 
Year's Days. 
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\ PRETTY WEST 





INDIAN PANORAMA 


\ sea-scape on the Port Antonio road, Jamaica 


Their Excellencies expressed a desire 
to take some of Jamaica's citrus fruits 
back to Canada with them so that the 
Canadian public might ac- 
quainted with the fruit which Jamaica 
could produce. So for the first time in 
the history of the island, a shipment of 
grapefruit and oranges was made by 
the growers’ own marketing association, 
the Jamaica Citrus Producers’ Associa- 


be ome 


tion. Twenty cases of grapefruit and 
twenty of oranges were presented to the 
Governor-General, on behalf of the 
Association, by Harold Braham, man- 
ager, and were shipped on the “Lady 
Somers” The cases were labelled 
“Oranges from Canada’s Tropic Isle’ 
and “Grapefruit from Canada’s Tropi 
Isle’’ and bore the device of a fruit tree 


growing up out of the map of Jamaica. 


\fter visiting all sections of Jamaica 
by automobile ove! beautiful roads, 
playing gelf and enjoying the other 
sports ot the isla | Phet | «cellen 1eS 


the ‘‘Lady 
at Bermuda 
John on the 


sailed from Kingston on 
Somers” for a short stay 
before returning to Saint 
“Lady Drake’’. 

After remarking on the efficiency and 
courtesy of the ships’ officers, His Excel- 
lency related an incident which he re- 
garded as an example of the finest cour- 
age and seamanship. 

The ‘‘Lady Somers” lay outside Ber- 
muda, unable to make port because of 
the violently heavy seas. The captain 
decided to get the pilot, who was taking 
the “Lady Rodney” out. A lifeboat was 


launched—a little British Empire in 
itself, consisting of a crew of Englishmen, 
Irishmen, Newfoundlanders and Can- 
adians—and it went out bravely across 
half a mile of extremely rough sea and 
successfully brought the pilot back. His 


Excellency personally congratulated the 
members of the boat crew on their return 


to the ship. 
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WITH THE ARCTIC PATROL 


By F. G. Bantine 


VERY Summer the Canadian 
Government sends an expedition 
by ship to the islands in the East- 

part of the Canadian Arctic Archi- 

pelago. The purpose of the expedition 
is to replenish supplies at the various 

Government posts in the Arctic, to 

transport officers of the various Depart- 

ments of the Government back and 
forth and, generally, to further the 
administration of that vast area. 
Through the courtesy of the Minister 
of the Interior, Mr. A. Y. Jackson, the 
well-known artist, and I were privileged 

to accompany the expedition of 1927, 

which was under the command of Mr. 

(GG. P. Mackenzie. 

The ‘‘Beothic’’, a steamship of 2700 
tons, was specially converted for the 
\rctic voyage. Heavy plating and 
transverse beams protected her from 
being crushed by the ice. Her shortened 
bow was rounded, thus making it 
possible for her to slide on top of the 
ice pans instead of crashing into them. 
A huge steel guard protected the heavy 
propeller. Her commander, Captain 
Falke, had been born within the Arctic 
ircle, in Norway, and had spent his life 
it sea. He combined an_ intimate 
knowledge and experience of Arctic 
vovages with an instinct for navigation. 

We left North Sydney on July 16th, 


ern 


and crossed the Arctic circle at 11.00 
i.m. on July 22nd. Early the next 
morning, when the fog had lifted, we 


found ourselves approaching the narrow 
rock-bound harbour of Godhavn, Green- 
land. Anchor was cast, the whistle was 
blown and flags were raised. Eskimos 
in their kayaks were the first to greet us, 
but they were soon followed by the 
Governor and other Danish officials. 
\Ve all went ashore in the small boat and 
were received by the Governor. 

As we left Godhavn and continued 


North, the green, treeless slopes and the 


snow-clad hills were soon left behind, and 


the ice fields of Davis Strait came into 
view. Icebergs and fields of ice from 
Lancaster Sound, Jones Sound and Kane 
Basin had been carried out by the ocean 
currents. This ice was drifting South 
for hundreds of miles to be ultimately 
broken up and dissolved in the vast 
Atlantic. The ice field, which consisted 
of pans of ice of various sizes, some being 
at least an acre in area, stretched as far 
as the eye could see. The thickness of 
the pans varied from twenty to forty 
feet, depending on whether they were 
one-year-old or two-year-old ice. )n 
the surface of the older pans were pools of 
fresh blue water, while on the year-old 
pans the pools were of salt water. The 
sea was calm because the ice protected 
it from the wind. 

At first sight, the ice field seemed 
impassable, but the sturdy ‘“Beothic,” 
guided by Captain ~<alke, slowly tra- 
velled in a zig-zag course among the 
larger pans, sinking the smaller ones or 
pushing them aside. At times she 
would slip on top of a pan, and with her 
weight, crush through and make a 
course. Whenever it was possible she 
followed a wind-swept “‘lead’’ toward 
Pond Inlet, our next intended port of 
call. 

The first Canadian Arctic soil that 
came to view was Bylot Island. This 
island is capped with ice which in the 
interior is hundreds of feet in thickness. 
Its sea coast is characteristic, and can be 
distinguished from other headlands be- 
cause of the blue shaggy cliffs between 
which glaciers flow out, fan-shaped, into 
the sea. When these glaciers reach the 
deep water, huge pieces break off, thus 
forming icebergs. 

After rounding Button Point we found 
that Pond Strait, which lies between the 
North shore of Baffin Land and Bylot 
Island, was still a frozen mass of ice. 
It was impossible for the ‘‘Beothic’’ to 
go further, consequently Mr. MacKenzie 
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decided to proceed to Dundas Harbour 
on the South shore of North Devon 
Island. 

The post at Dundas Harbour is 
situated on a little bay, and 
only of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police buildings and the huts of two 
Eskimo families. Long before the post 
was reached the Police officers on board 
the ‘“‘Beothic’’ watched with the field 
glasses for the raising of the flag which 
indicated that all had been well during 
the past vear. Even before the anchor 
was cast the officers from the post had 
rowed out and come aboard. It was a 
great day for them to be in touch with 
civilization and to receive messages and 
parcels from home after a year ot isola- 
tion on this otherwise. uninhabited island. 
As soon as the supplies were unloaded, 
and the reports received, we continued 
our way to Craig Harbour. 

The Craig Harbour post was unoc- 
cupied, it being temporarily closed when 
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the Bache peninsula post was estab- 
lished. The buildings, however, are in 
excellent condition and a reserve of 
supplies is maintained at this post. It is 
most beautifully situated at the foot of a 
bay the mouth of which is guarded by 
Jones’ Island. Although it was the first of 
August, the ice had not gone out and the 
ship had to remain two miles from shore. 
The Bay is surrounded by steep cliffs 
five to six hundred feet in height. Ice 
and snow filled the gulches in the rocks 
and spread out into tiny rounded glaciers 
at the foot. A little waterfall had worn 
the cliff away, leaving a more gentle 
slope. At this place we climbed to the 
plateau, which was covered with sharp, 
jagged, broken rock on which not even 
moss could grow. After crossing a mile or 
so we looked down upon Fram Fiord, 
which was brilliantly illuminated by the 
midnight sun. Words fail to describe 
the majesty and beauty of the scene. 
Mr. Jackson and I lost no time in get- 


CRAIG ITARBOUR 
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ELLESMERE 


ting out our paint boxes, but before our 


sketches were finished the whistle warned 
us that it was time to sail. 


As we crossed from Craig Harbour 
bacx to Greenland we were more and 
more impressed with the dangers of 
Arctic navigation. There was no 


charted course. No soundings had been 
made. Bearings could not be taken from 
the sun because of the dense fog. The 
compass Was no longer true to north. 
The log could not be trailed to tell the 
distance travelled because the ice would 
tangle it and tear it off. The rudder 
could not be set at a fixed point because 
at each moment the course was changed 
to avoid a pan of ice, or to follow in a 
wind-cleared “lead.”’ Such difficulties 
were not new to Captain Falke, and by 
means of his instinct and sense of direc- 
tion he landed us safely at Etah. 

Etah is famous in the history of the 
North. Kane, Peary, MacMillan, 
Rasmussen and many other explorers 
had visited this place. We expected to 


see a thriving village, but importance 


ISLAND 


and size do not always go together. 
Etah consisted of only four seal-skin 
tents. 

From Etah we crossed Smith Sound to 
Ellesmere, passed through Rice Strait 
between Pim Island and Ellesmere and 
out into Buchanan Bay, West in Bucha- 
nan Bay and Flagler fiord to the Bache 
Peninsula Post, which is in latitude 
79.04° N. 

The coast line along Bache Peninsula 
is marked by high cliffs, the lower strata 
of which are violet red, and the upper 
layers of golden yellow. The latter 
crumble off and slide down the crevices 
to the rocks below. The plateau above 
is barren, but below there is a narrow 
fringe of vegetation. Varieties of saxi- 
frage, fireweed and stunted willow spring 
up beneath the snow and ice. 

At this most Northerly post, it was not 
safe to delay. A two year’s supply of coal 
and provisions were unloaded, Police 
officers were exchanged, and within five 
hours we were ready to leave. But even 
in this short time heavy Arctic icé from 
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Kane Basin had moved in and threat- 
ened to prevent our escape to the open 
sea. At time it was to 
blast the ice in order to free the ship. 
Finally, after drifting for many hours in 
the ice pact, we gained a “‘lead”’ into the 
open and got back to Rice Strait. 

\fter leaving Bache, short calls were 
made at Craig and Dundas Harbours, 
and then our course turned Westward, 
through Lancaster Sound. We hoped to 
reach Melville Island, but ice so blocked 
the course that we were able to go only as 
far as Cornwallis Island. 

Our only stop was made at Beechey 
Island. On its desolate shore we saw the 
ribbed remains of a boat left there by 
Sir John Ross for possible use by ex- 
peditions. Close by was the unroofed 
hut where Franklin spent his last winter. 
The shore was strewn with debris, pieces 
of boats, canvas and staves of barrels. 
Bears had chewed holes in the side of 
barrels, large enough to 
neck so that they 


one necessary 


some of the 
admit the head and 
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could get the last drop of the contents 
The wood was not decayed but wa 
weather-beaten by the wind and storms 
A tablet to Franklin and his men tells o 
their last exploit in this region and 
recalls the heroism of those dauntless 
explorers, who, in tiny sailing vessels, 
ventured through these perilous waters. 

As we travelled Southward calls were 
made at Pond Inlet, Clyde, Pangnir- 
tung, Lake Harbour, Wakeham Bay and 
Port Burwell. At each of these places 
there is an Eskimo settlement and a 
trading post, and at all, except Clyde and 
Wakeham 3avy, a Police There 
was less danger from the Arctic ice, and 
more time was allowed at these estab. 
lished posts for seeing the country, and 
learning something of the mode of life 
of the Eskimos. 

Pond Inlet may be described 
typical present-day Arctic settlement. 
The Canadian flag flies over the Police 
barracks which has the familiar sign of 
“Post Office” its door Close by 


post. 


as a 


ovel 


te a 


From a painting by F. G. Banting 
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there is the store room where the year’ 
supply of food is kept on hand. The 
supply is always in excess of the Police 
needs because frequently it is necessary 
to provide food for the Eskimos. Another 
group of buildings is occupied by the fu 
traders of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Eskimo huts are scattered on the slope 
of the hil! and along the bay. Some of 
them are made from packing 
while others are a combination of boards, 
canvas and even odd bits of tin from 
biscuit boxes. On the top of the houses, 
safe from the dogs, lies the kayak, the 
Kskimo’s canoe. Everywhere there are 
dogs, tethered to some 
running loose. Scarcely an hour passes 
that the dogs do not howl or fight. Dogs 
ire essential to life in the Arctic. They 
are the only means of transportation in 
Fall, Winter and Spring. They are the 
defence against the Monarch of the 
Arctic, the polar bear. When a lonely 
hut is visited by this ferocious intruder 
the dogs, by nipping at his heels, hold 


be NCS, 


some stones, 


HARBOUR 


him at bay. The di also useful for 
sanitary purposes as they clean up all 


refuse about the settlement. The bones of 


vs are 


whale, walrus and seal which are strew! 
about are licked dry of every fibre by the 


dogs. 
The Arctic Summer is not as cold as 
one might expect. On our trip the 


registered between 60 
In protected spots 


thermometer 
and 70° at 
the flowering mosses of various colours 


> 
dil he. 


and the buzzing mosquitoes reminded us 
of a summer day at home. But the 
treeless expanse, the ever-present ice and 
the piercing wind made us fully realize 
that we were still in Arctic regions. 

It is the wind that makes the Arcti 
cold. As it blows over open, treeless 
spaces, it drives the snow before it, thus 
forming the blinding Arctic blizzard 
which may last for days. During these 
blizzards the land animals huddle to- 
gether with their backs to the storm and 
allow the snow to drift around them 
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Sudden changes in temperature seldom 
occur in the Arctic; consequently thunder 
that the natives are 
imagine that the 


heard 
by it and 


is so rarely 
frightened 
world is coming to 
The Eskimos are of 
and have small hands and feet. 
faces are broad and their eves are 


an end. 

medium stature 
hei 
smal! 
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The clothing of the Eskimos 1s al 


most entirely of fur though there are 
few of them who do not wear some 
articles of European dress. The men 
and women dress very much. alike 


Both wear high boots, pants and a smock 
fitted with a hood to the head 
The married women wear larget 


COVeT 
hoc ds 
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ind dark. Both men and women have 
long, thick, black hair; the men seldom 
have moustache or beard. Their clothing 
makes them appear clumsy, but in 
reality thev are very nimble. Chey are a 
smiling, friendly and happy people. 
When they see a person frown or look 
unhappy they say “‘that man has a bad 
heart.” They have given up _ nose- 
rubbing as a salutation and have 
idopted hand-shaking. Thev have few 
possessions and few wants. They take 
little thought for the morrow and are 


metimes reduc ed to starvation when a 


prolonged blizzard prevents them from 
hunting 
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which are used for carrying the baby. 
The women prepare the skins of the 
various animals, and make the clothing. 
The skins are scraped, stretched out on 
the snow to dry, then chewed and worked 
up till they are soft. Thread is made from 
caribou tendon and needles are of bone. 
With these crude materials the women 
are able to make boots and other clothing 
which are waterproof. The caribou ten- 
don swells when it comes in contact with 
fills the 


water, and thus it completely 

hole made bv the thick bone needle. 
For winter wear caribou skin, with its 
long thick fur, is the skin of choice. 
\ fur suit that keeps an Eskimo warm 
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at 50° below zero weighs less than 
the Winter clothing in Southern Canada. 

The food of the Eskimos consists of 
seal, walrus, whale, fish, white bear, 
caribou, rabbit, geese, ptarmigan and 
bird’s eggs. The natives are not fastid- 
ious as to the condition of the food, and 
eat eggs, fish and meat that have begun 
to spoil. They eat no vegetables except 
sea-weed at certain times of the year. 

In cold climates fat is the most satis- 
fying food. The Police officers feel the 
need of it in the Arctic. One officer told 
us that if he were on patrol at 40° below 


i) 
4 


Peninsula to Pond Inlet, was fed on our 
food for a week. It disagreed with her 
and she became sick. She confided to her 
husband that what she really wanted 
was some seal meat. At the next port of 
call her husband went ashore and got a 
seal. She ate part of this raw with great 
relish and was soon restored to health. 
When travelling in Winter the Eskimos 
live in igloos made from blocks of hard 
snow. They are experts at building these 
houses and in less than two hours have 
them ready for occupation. If the igloo 
is to be occupied for any length of time a 
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zero, and were offered the choice of the 
best dinner civilization could provide or a 
slice of frozen seal, he would choose the 
latter. 

Native foods agree with the Eskimos 
better than white man’s food. On our 
trip we frequently transferred natives 
from one post to another. One woman, 
who was being moved from Bache 


POND INLET, AT 2.30 


From a painting by F. G. Banting 


A.M 


covered passageway is also built which is 
used as a store house for the dog harness 
and the food supply. 

In the late Spring, when the sun be- 
comes warm enough to melt the snow, the 
Eskimos live in tents. Originally the 
tents were made of seal skin, but at the 
present time many canvas tents are 
being used. 
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Oil is used for heating and lighting. 
Stone lamps, with wicks of moss, are 
used for burning the seal or whale oil. 


It is the woman's duty to attend to the 
lamps. She must keep them so regulated 
that there will be neither soot to dirty 
the ceiling nor sufficient heat to melt the 
snow walls. 

Che Eskimos were originallv a healthy 
people. The common of death 
were starvation, old age and accident. 
There were no epidemics of infectious 
diseases such as diphtheria, typhoid, 
influenza or tuberculosis. These germs 
had not reached the Arctic. But now that 
the white man is paving them more 
frequent visits, there is grave danger of 
these introduced and 
producing great of life, the 
native has no natural immunity. 

The Eskimos frequently suffer from 
snow blindness. Thev wear close-fitting 
ivory bands with narrow slits to protect 
against the glare from the 
Their teeth are healthy, 
teeth of the women are 
worn down almost to the 


causes 


diseases being 


since 


] 
1hOss 


their 
snow and ice. 
but the f: 
frequently 


eves 


ont 


gums as a result of chewing the hides. 
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Arctic 1 


undergoing a rapid change. Civilizatio1 


At the present time the 
is advancing upon it. For generation 
the Eskimos stalked the caribou to kil 
them with bow and arrow, and found ji 
difhcult to obtain sufficient for food an 
clothing. But, with the high-powerec 
rifle killing was so easy that they sho 
more than they could use, and 
result the number of caribou has beer 
tremendously decreased. An Arctic 
wide educational campaign has now 
taught the Eskimos to conserve this 
valuable food supply. 

The Eskimos dressed in fur which they 


as <« 


knew how to repair and keep clean. 
But the highly-coloured prints and 
woollens which the trader has to offer 
them are much more attractive and they 
exchange their valuable furs for these 
unsuitable articles. They are not yet 
habituated to use of soap and water, 
which are essential in keeping these 
materials clean. 

The Eskimos eat much of their food 
raw or but slightly cooked and thus are 


sufficient vitamines to 
hey are very fond of 


supplied with 
maintain health. 











From a drawing by F. G. Banting 
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sea-biscuits made from white flour. 
If they were to eat them with their 
native foods there would be no disastrous 
results. But the difficulty is that the 
Eskimos do not eat a variety of foods. 
They eat one thing for weeks at a time, 
whether it is seal, fish or sea-biscuits. 
In a country where there is no sunshine 
for three months of the year the people 
are dependent on their food for their 
vitamines, and a diet of sea-biscuits and 
white flour would soon undermine their 
health. 


When the Eskimos roamed from place 
to place the accumulation of refuse 
was not a source of danger to their 
health. Now that they tend to settle 
near the trading posts sanitation has 
become a real problem. 


Living conditions have been improved 
in many ways. The white man has 
introduced many new things which have 


added greatly to the comfort and 
pleasure of the Eskimos. Instead of 
spending the long hours listening to 


each other recount the endless details of 
all the daily incidents, the Eskimos may 


now listen to their own, or their neigh- 
bour’s, phonograph, or even the radio at 
Police and trading posts. They have 
learned to enjoy their tea and tobacco. 
Many of their hunting implements and 
household utensils, formerly made of 
stone or bone, are now made of metal. 
Perhaps the most important introduc- 
tions are the darning needle, which has 
been the greatest help to the women in 


making the clothes and boots, and 
matches for igniting their lamps. 
The advancement of white man’s 


civilization with its changes is inevitable. 
But these changes must be introduced 
slowly to allow the Eskimos to adapt 
themselves. 

The authorities are cognizant of con- 
ditions and requirements and are hand- 
ling the situation with wisdom and fore- 
thought. Medical officers are provided 
for the care of the natives and active 
steps are being taken to protect the 
Eskimo from the introduction of disease. 
The people of Canada need have no mis- 
givings as to the manner in which the 
situation is being handled by Govern- 
ment authorities. 
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From a drawing by F. G. Banting 
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SOME CANADIAN BIRDS 


Notes on a Selection of Four-colour Plates Reproduced 
from Paintings of Feathered Friends. 


By P. A. 


ANADA has the great good fortune 
to be peculiarly rich in bird life, 
and it is a matter for congratula- 

tion that both the Federal and Provincial 
Governments and the public behind 
those Governments have been sufficiently 
alive to the importance of preserving 
these feathered friends to set apart a 
number of sanctuaries and in other ways 
afford protection to many species which 
are of economic value and others that by 
the beauty of their form and plumage 
or the charm of their song add enor- 
mously to the happiness of our homes. 


AWAKENING INTEREST 


Of late vears there has been a great 
awakening of interest in the subject of 
natural history. More and more people 
are beginning to realize the pleasure and 
profit that can be derived from observa- 
tion of common natural objects. In 
this growing field of nature study, few 
subjects have attracted so much popular 
attention as birds and few forms of life 
appeal so strongly to the aesthetic 
sense. They are beautiful; they arouse 
curiosity; their elusiveness piques the 
imagination; and by presenting con- 
stantly new aspects they never become 
commonplace. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL SIDE 


The ornithological side is one from 
which the problems of nature can be 
successfully approached from so many 
standpoints and in so many ways that 
there is interesting and valuable work for 
all to accomplish according to individual 
taste or opportunity. Those who incline 
towards systematic work can split their 
definitions as finely as human powers of 
observation permit. The animal psychol- 
ogist can develop his problems as far as 
ingenuity can devise methods for experi- 
mentation. The ordinary nature lover 


TAVERNER 


can observe and note as painstakingly as 
opportunity permits; he can_ record 
information of scientific as well as 
popular interest, take pleasure in observ- 
ing passing beauties, train his powers of 
observation, and acquire a knowledge 
that greatly increases his capacity for 
appreciation of nature. Even the un- 
sentimental, practical man, who has 
little outward sympathy with abstract 
beauty, has his attention attracted by 
the evident economic value of birds. 


SMALL PART OF THE SPECIES 
The birds shown in the following 
plates, faithfully presented in their 


natural settings by Mr. Allan Brooks, 
form, of course, only a small part of the 
species inhabiting the bird common- 
wealth of Canada, but they make up a 
fairly representative selection, parti- 
cularly for the western part of the 
country. Taking them as they appear, 
the Burrowing Owl is the little chap seen 
on our western prairies who was once 
reputed to share his burrow with rattle- 
snakes and prairie dogs. The Spotted 
Towhee is another westerner, often seen 
on the top of a sapling standing alone 
in the underbrush, where it sings its clear 
*Dick-you, chiddle, chiddle, chiddle.”’ 
BIRD 


FAMILIAR THISTLE 


The Goldfinch, sometimes known as 
the Wild Canary or Thistle Bird, is a 
familiar figure in most parts of Canada, 
a cheery little fellow who delights in 
sunflower seeds. The Shoveller or 
Spoonbill loves to paddle about in the 
mud of prairie sloughs, where his com- 
panion is the Pintail. Neither is as 
popular with sportsmen as the Mallard. 


The Magpie, another inhabitant of 
Western Canada, is one of the most 
handsome of our birds, but, alas, an 


incorrigible robber of the eggs of other 
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birds. The Sandhill Crane, improperly 
called the Wild Turkey on the prairies, 
is to-day seldom though a few 
vears ago its hoarse trumpeting was a 
familiar sound overhead during the 
migration period. 


seen, 


FRIEND OIF \RMER 


The Junco is about the size of a Song 
Sparrow, but lacks its haunting 
It is a friend of the farmer, as it 
largely upon weed seeds and harmful 
insects. The particular variety of Wood- 
pecker shown here is generally found 
west of the Rocky Mountains, frequent- 
ing the tops of tall, isolated trees. 
Wilson's Phalarope is one more inhabi- 
tant of prairie sloughs. The female 
enjoys the rare distinction of being more 
highly coloured than the male. The 
latter does the incubating, and takes 
most of the family cares, which might be 
drawn to the attention of the Suf- 
fragettes. 


sOnY. 


lives 


SYNONYMOUS WITH SOLITUDI 


The peculiar love song of the Bittern 
accounts for its local names of “‘Stake- 
driver’ and ‘‘Thunder-pumper’, and 
the lonely marshes it prefers to inhabit 
have made its name almost synonymous 
with solitude. The Hawk Owl lives for the 
most part in the spruce forest, and its 
favourite diet is mice. Say’s Phoebe is 
one of the flycatchers, and often lends a 
gleam of life to desolate coulees or 
mountain gorges. The Great Horned 
Owl, with its fierce yellow eyes and up- 
standing ear tufts, has probably been the 
unconscious hero of many a rural ghost 
story. 

The particular variety of Longspur 
shown here is the smallest of his kind. 
He is a familiar figure in many parts of 
the prairies. On the other hand, the Band- 
tailed Pigeon is the largest of his kind, 
and is found in vast flocks in British 
Columbia. The Black-crowned Night 
Heron, known also as the Qua-bird or 
Squawk, is found mostly on the east 
The Coot or Mud-hen looks like 


Rufous is one of the 


coast. 
a duck but isn’t. 
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three Humming-birds of British Colum- 
bia, a lovely little creature out of the 
realms of fairyland. 


SPORTSMEN SEEK I! 

Greater Yellow-legs is a shore bird 
much sought after by sportsmen. It is 
subject toa sort of St. Vitus’s Dance, no 
one knows why. The Marsh Hawk, while 
it lives mostly upon mice, has aroused a 
certain antagonism among = sportsmen 
because it likes to vary its diet 
ionally with wild ducklings. Who could 
blame it! The Upland Plover is really 
a Sandpiper. Its loud, clear whistle is 
often heard in the Spring and early 
Summer, and it’s death on grasshoppers. 
The Eared Grebe, common on western 
ponds, once supplied the plumage of its 
breast for millinery trimming. 


OCCaS- 


AMONGST THE SPECTACULAR 

The Red-winged Blackbirds with their 
black uniforms and red epaulettes, are 
among the most spectacular of our bird 
neighbours. The Arkansas Kingbird is 
another Western Canadian; a beautiful 
creature, and not such a swashbuckler as 
its cousin the Kingbird. The Harlequin 
Duck, perhaps because of its gorgeous 
plumage, is known to trappers and pros- 
pectors in the far west as “Lord and 
Lady Duck’. The Mallard, after it has 
fed for a reasonable time in the stubble 
of a prairie farm, makes a dish to delight 
the epi ure. 

SEEN ON B.C. COAST 

The Marbled Murrelet is a saucy little 
fellow, often seen on the coast of British 
Columbia. The Snow Goose, also known 
as the Wavey, is found mostly west of 
the Great Lakes, as is also the White- 
fronted Goose. The former, in the old 
days of the fur trade, were killed in 
great numbers and salted down for 
winter use at the trading posts. The 
Red-breasted Merganser, sometimes 
called the Fish Duck, has probably 
discovered that a fish diet is an excellent 
protection against the gun of the sports- 
man. The Peregrine Falcon is a bold 
and spirited hunter, but fortunately his 
favourite haunts lie far from the farmer's 
barnyard. 
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Lhe follow ing tllustration \, to 
the pre ceding text. are from ‘* Birds 
oT iv sleri Canada”’ and ‘Birds of 
Kast vii Canada,” Bulli tins ai thre 
Vational Museum, Otiawa. They 
are re produ ed DY courtesy of Dr. W 


IT. Collins, Acting Director o} the 


Museum. The paintings are by 


Allan Brooks. 
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SPOTTED TOWHEE; SCALE, 1 


Spurred low hee) 





\MERICAN GOLDFINCH; SCALE, 1/3 
Fen ale Male 
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SHOVELLER; SCALE, 1.6 
Male Fer Ie 





PINTAIL; SCALE, 1/6 
Male Female 
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MAGPIE; SCALE, 1/5 





SANDHILL CRANE; SCALE, 1/20 
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LEWIS'S WOODPES KER; SCALI 1 
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WILSON’S PHALAROPE; SCALE, 1.4 
Male Female 





AMERICAN BITTERN; SCALE, 1/6 
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S\Y’S PHOEBE; SCALI 13 
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CHESTNUT-COLLARED LONGSPUR; SCALE, 1 


Male 


ile 
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BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON; SCALE, 


Juvenile Adult 
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RUFOUS HUMMINGBIRD; SCALE, 1/3 


Male 


Female 
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MARSH HAWk; SCALE, 1 


Adult male Juvenile 
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ARKANSAS KINGBIRD; SCALE, 1 3 
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MALLARD; SCALE, 1 
Male 


Female 
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MARBLED MURRELET; SCALE, 1 


Young in Winter 


Summer Adult 





SNOW GOOSE; SCALE, 1/14 


Adult Juvenile 


WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE; SCALE, 1,14 
Adult 
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RED-BREASTED MERGANSER; SCALE, 1 
Fer ile Nal 





PEREGRINE FALCON: SCALE, 1 * 


Juvenile Adult male 
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THE OLD MILL AT VERCHERES 


The old mill in the sleepy and picturesque 
French-Canadian village of Vercheres, on the St. 
Lawrence River, a short distance east of Montreal, 
is a relic of the French Regime, and still in a good 


state of preservation. 


The lino-cut art, as here exemplified by Philip 
Kieran, Montreal etcher, has not come into its own 
in Canada, although quite popular in Great 
Britain and the United States at the present time. 
The cutting is done on a piece of ordinary floor 
linoleum, and the proofing bears a distinct resemb- 
lance to reproduction of the old wood engravings. 
In printing reproduction, as on this page, a zine 
line plate is used, the plate being made from the 


artist's proof. 
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DR. CHARLES CAMSELL 
President of The Canadian 
Geographical Society 
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THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


By CHARLES CAMSELL, 


HE idea of a ¢ 
cal Society had been dormant in 
the mind of certain Canadians for 


vears, but the circumstances ne- 


anadian Geogr iphi- 


many 
cessary to bring this idea to life have 
been always lacking. 

It is well known that a great many ot 
our political and economic pro!piems are 
the result of geographical conditions and 


until recently 


in order to solve these problems satis- 
factorily we must ze the contro! 
that geography has over them. We must 
also recognize the fact that solutions 
will come more easily if the controlling 
conditions are more general!y known to 
our people. It is therefore highly desir- 
able that the people in each part of our 
country should become better acquainted 

the culture and the 


recog! 


with the conditions, 
pe ple of every other part. 

lo bring this about is a function that 
logically belongs toa geographical society, 
and only through such an organization 
actuated by broad national purpose and 
outlook can such a service be rendered. 

While the need of a Canadian Geo- 
graphical Society has been recognized 
it has been realized also that the most 
important instrument of such an organ- 
ization is a medium of publication. Until 
this could be provided it would be useless 
to proceed with the organization of the 
Sox iety. 

Early in 1929 this difficulty appeared 
to be met when Mr. J]. A. Woodward of 
the Woodward Press, Ltd., Montreal, 
offered to transfer to a Canadian Geo- 
graphical Society his quarterly magazine 
“Canadian Travel’, which under the 
auspices of a nation-wide organization 
could be converted to a monthly maga- 
zine and so made to meet the needs of 
such a Society. 

With the development in the situation 
the time seemed opportune for organiza- 
tion and a meeting of those interested 
was called for the evening of February 
13th, 1929, in the National Museum, 


President 
Ottawa. Twenty-eight persons were 
present and the feeling of this meeting 
is best shown by the following resolu- 


tion, moved by Dr. J. Mackintosh Bell, 
seconded by Dr. if H. Grisdale and 
carried unanimously 

1) That it is advisable and practic- 
able now to organize at Ottawa a Can- 
adian Geographical Society which shall 
have as its main purpose the advance- 
ment of geographical knowledge and the 
general diffusion of information on the 
geography of the Dominion. 

2) That the Society shall be popular 
in character, and 

3) That the chairman be hereby 
authorized to nominate a committee 
which shail draft a constitution, by-laws 
and charter and consider the question 
of business relations between the pro- 
posed Society and Woodward Press 
Limited, and which shall report thereon 
at a further meeting to be held at a 
date fixed by the chairman and of which 
due notice shall be given. 

Subsequent to that meeting of Feb- 
ruarv 13th the charter of the Society 
was secured, a constitution and by-laws 
adopted and other details of organiza- 
tion proceeded with. It was decided to 
hold the inaugural meeting in Ottawa 
on January 17th. How that meeting was 
arranged, and how it succeeded, is told 
elsewhere in this number. 

It is worth remembering that every 
Canadian who joins The Canadian 
Geographical Society is thereby increas- 
ing the ability of the Society not only 
to produce a first-class magazine, but 
also to carry out many other undertak- 
ings that will be of advantage to the 
Society and to the Dominion. 


M,L, Canes 
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SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


l Division, Canadian Government Moti 


for the Canadian Geographical Journal 


Sir Francis Younghusband, guest-lecturer at the inaugural meeting of The Canadian 


Geographical Society, is holding in his hands the small Buddha given to him by the Regent 


at Lhasa in the final stages of the famous Tibet Expedition. While at Ottawa Sir Francis 


presented to the Society a Tibetan sword, which is now an exhibit at the National Museum. 
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IN THE HEART OF ASIA 


A Summary of the Record of the Expedition 
to the Forbidden City of 
Lhasa 


By Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND 


YR a thousand miles Tibet lies 
side by side with India, separated 
by the stupendous wall of the 

Himalayas. The country is inhabited by 

a very seclusive race; the Tibetans like to 

keep themselves to themselves. India 

carefully respected that wish for many 
years, but unfortunately the Tibetans 
were not consistent; while they refused to 
let us enter their country, they them- 
selves invaded Northern India. That 

was in 1888. They were sent back, and a 

treaty was made with China, the 

suzerain of Tibet, by which a place called 

Yatung was recognized as one where the 

traders from India might meet those of 

Tibet. The Tibetans refused to recog- 

nize the treaty, and at the same time 

entered into certain relations with the 

Czar which created a dangerous situa- 

tion on the Indian frontie-. 


Lord Curzon, who was then Viceroy of 
India, decided to send a mission to 
Tibet, and appointed me to take charge 
of it. In the Summer of 1903 I went up to 
the frontier and waited there for three 
months, but the Tibetans would have 
nothing to do with us. I went back to 
Simla and talked the situation over with 
the Viceroy. It was agreed that I should 
go through to Gyastse, about half-way 
between the boundary and the Tibetan 
capital Lhasa. Lord Kitchener, who 
was then Commander-in-Chief, provided 
me with a small force of troops, and, 
much against the advice of some of the 
military men, we started out in mid- 
winter to cross the Himalayas. On the 
ninth of January we crossed the main 
pass, at 15,200 feet, into Tibet. It was 
18 below zero in the pass, and that is very 
cold weather to native soldiers from the 





THE BIG FOUR OI 
TIBET, RANKING 
NEXT TO THE 
DALAI LAMA 


The Ti Timpochi, a 
benevolent old gentle- 
man, firmly convinced 
that the earth is triang 
ular, and his three asso- 
ciates. They formed a 
sort of inner Cabinet, 
and were continually 
at odds with the 
National Assembly. 














2 condensation of lecture material used by 


Sir Franci 
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THE MAGNIFICENT POTALA, PALACE OF THE GRAND LAMA AT LHASA, 
DOMINATING THE CITY FROM ITS ROCKY HEIGHTS 


It is built of solid masonry painted over, and the claret and white walls with the pag da- 


shaped roof covered with gold leaf, glistening in the brilliantly clear air of Tibet, make an 
unforgettable picture. The immensity of the pile, together with its dominating position, 


and a very definite air of dignity and distinction, puts the Potala amongst the great buildings 

















THE CABINET COUNCIL OF TIBET 


In the group are included the Regent, who was left in charge when the Grand Lama fled 


from Lhasa on the approach of the expedition. The Regent corresponds very roughly in office 


to a Prime Minister. With him are the Commander-in-Chief of the Tibetan army, an officer 


me stage of the proceedings remarked dryly that it was not his practice to eat meat, 


who at « 
He became quite friendly in 


but that he would cheerfully eat the flesh of these Englishmen 


the end. Another, a shrewd monk, filled the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer or Minister 


of Finance 
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plains of India. The air was intensely 
clear, and the stars were far more 
brilliant than they ever are at lower 
altitudes; but the cold seemed to enter 
into one’s bones, made one feel that 
one was standing there without clothing. 

It might be thought that, having 
climbed up to 15,200 feet, on the Indian 
side, there would be a correspondingly 
long drop down into Tibet, but as a 
matter of fact we went down only a 
paltry 200 feet and found ourselves on a 
vast tableland. The Tibetans actually 
live in a land the surface of which is 
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camp, and I decided to go without an 
escort, as it Was important to convince 
them of my pacific intentions. 

With one officer I rode over to the 
Tibetan camp. The soldiers were loung- 


ing about without much discipline. 
They were quite friendly, seemed to 
think I was a bit of a curiosity, and 


showed me the way to the military 
headquarters. We climbed the stairs 
to an upper room, where I found two 
Tibetan Generals, in beautiful Chinese 
uniforms, sitting on the floor. They got 
up and received me politely. A number of 

















A GROUP OIF 


rIBETAN NUNS 


Chey are far from prepossessing, and when one happens to be in their immediate neigh- 


bourhood one is reminded of the story of the old woman who on being reproached by the 


cleanliness and 


lac k ol 
replied, ‘‘Aye, but I be godly”’ 


parson with her 


several thousand feet higher than the 
highest peaks of the Canadian Rockies. 
We halted at a place called Tuna, and I 
sent letters to the Tibetan authorities 
asking them to meet me there. I waited 
through February and March but could 
get no reply, although they were only 
fourteen miles away. Finally my 
patience was exhausted. I said to myself 
that if the Tibetans would not come to 
me, | would go to them. They had a 
force of three thousand soldiers in their 


reminded that cleanliness was next to godliness, 


These Buddhist ladies would need to be very godly. 


lesser officers and attendants stood in the 
background—and at the other end of the 
room sat three Lamas, scowling at me. 
They had been sent from Lhasa with 
instructions to curse me for a week, and 
I could see that they were at it now. 

I explained to the Generals the object 
of my mission, told them that we were 
anxious to be good neighbours, reminded 
them that when their people came down 
into India to trade or to visit the sacred 
places of the Buddhists they were always 
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well treated, but that our people were 
stopped at the frontier. They listened, 
but replied that they could not negotiate 
with me. I said that I did not expect 
that, but that what I wished was that 
they should report my words to the 
authorities in Lhasa. “No,” they said, 
“‘we cannot do even that; we cannot even 
report that we have seen you, because 
our orders are that we are to have no 
communication whatever with vou”. 
‘In that case’’, I replied.‘‘all I can do is 
to bid you good-bye. If trouble comes 
in the future, you will know that I have 
done my best to avoid it Phat is why 
I came to and alone.” 


vou informal!, 

















HINDU COOLIE GIRLS 


These girls made their living by manu- 
facturing charcoal and supplying it to 
European residents at the hill stations of 
the Himalayas. They are bright, pleasant, 
and energetic. 


As I rose to go, there was a fierce shout 
from the Lamas at the other end of the 
room. ‘‘No, you do not leave here until 
you promise to go back to India at once 
with all your men!”’ At that, something 
like an electric shock seemed to go 
through the place. Trumpets began to 
sound, the Tibetan officers closed in on 
us, and things looked decidedly un- 
pleasant. 

We kept cool and pretended not to 
notice the tenseness of the situation. 
“I should be only too delighted to go 
back to India to-morrow”’, I said. “I 
have a wife and child there, and am not 
at all anxious to stay in this cold, in- 
hospitable country; but the unfortunate 
thing is that if I go back without the 
leave of the King, when I get back he will 
cut off my head.”’ That was an argu- 


ment that they could’ understand. 
“Now”, I added, “what I think I had 
better do is this’, and I smiled in a 


friendly way at the Generals. ‘I shall go 
back to my camp and write a letter to 
the King of England, and then if the 
King says I may come back’’—and I 
edged quietly toward the door,—‘‘why, 
of course, I will go back, and then I shall 
be glad, and you will be glad, and every- 
body will be glad.”’ With that, we bowed, 
walked through the door, down the 
stairs, jumped on our horses, and 
galloped off—leaving the Generals still 
wondering what they had better do 
about it. 

Evidently there was nothing for it but 
to march forward to Lhasa and enter 
into negotiations directly with the 
Dalai Lama, the monkist ruler of Tibet. 
The expedition moved forward a few 
miles, and I sent a message to the 
Generals to come down to meet me. 
They came, and I warned them that I 
was going to advance into the country. 
‘“‘No, you must not”’, they said. ‘““The 
orders of the Dalai Lama are that you 
and your men must return to India.” 
‘“‘Nevertheless’, I replied, “‘we shall 
march in half an hour.’” They had built 
a wall across the road, and posted a 
strong force behind it. Our troops were 
instructed to advance, but not to fire on 
the Tibetans unless they should attack. 
They marched up to the wall. The 
Tibetans did not fire, and we did not 
fire. It was a most absurd situation, like 
playing a game. 
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HE sword presented to Sir Francis 
Younghusband in Tibet in 1904 by 
theChiefof Bhutan, whoaccompanied 
him to Lhasa and was exceedingly helpful 
in persuading the Tibetans to sign the 
treaty. The Chief normally wore a mag 
nificent headdress made of silk embroidery 
adorned with gold and turquoise orna 


ments, but for some reason he had become 








. 


























infatuated with the Homburg hat worn by 
one of the English attendants, and could 
hardly be persuaded from appearing in it 
on the solemn occasion of the signing of the 
treaty. The sword was presented to The 
Canadian Geographical Society by Sir 
Francis Younghusband. The cuts illus- 
trate both sides of sword and scabbard. 
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I rode up to their Generali and said, 
“Look here, this thing is getting ridi- 
culous. You must give up vour lines 
peacefully, and we will not attack you.” 
As a matter of fact they had a much 
superior force. It did not seem to occur 
to him that he might overwhelm us. 
His idea was that, somehow or other, the 
Dalai Lama would bring down lightning 
from Heaven and destroy the insolent 
invaders. Unfortunately, when we 
started to disarm them, the General 
fired his revolver, the Tibetans began to 
attack, and in the end several hundred of 
them were killed. 

We continued our march, tearing 
down from time to time the walls that 
the Tibetans built across our path. We 
crossed the Brahmaputra, and on Aug- 
ust 3 entered Lhasa. As we approached 
the Capital the Dalai Lama wrote me a 
letter requesting me not to enter the 
sacred city, because he was afraid that if 
I did his religion would be despoiled and 
he would die. I replied, **You put meina 
very awkward predicament. You say 
that if I go to Lhasa vou will die. On the 








other hand, if I do not go to Lhasa I 
shall die; and I assure you that I prefer 
that it should not be me’’. When we 
entered Lhasa, we found that the Dalai 
Lama had fled to one of the outer 
monasteries. 

Then followed interminable conversa- 


tions with the Tibetan authorities. I 
put before them the treaty that I had 
prepared for their signature. They at 


first refused to have anything to do with 
it. Then, after about a month's negotia- 
tions, they began to give in. I went to 
see them day after day, and let them 
argue to their heart's content until they 
had talked themselves out. Then I had 
my say. After all, you have little chance 
of getting anything you desire into 
another man’s head until he has emptied 
it of his own ideas. Well, we kept 
patiently at it, with the help of some 
loyal friends from Nepal and Bhutan, 
and gradually we brought the Tibetan 
officials around to our view. 

Finally, we came to the conclusion 
that they had decided to accept the 
treaty, but not one of them was willing to 

















GROUP OF 


FAKIRS 


Many of these wandering aesthetes are little more than lusty beggars who traverse the 
country extorting alms from the peasantry, trading on their ignorant credulity, and acting 


as exorcisors or charmers of disease 


and some hardly make a pretence of exercising any religious function. 


The morality of many of them is of the lowest type 
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RESI 
The common form of vehicle 
to b it k. 


AT 


NOON 


is the tongo having two wheels and two seats placed back 


Feed for the ponies is carried in a rope net slung beneath, and a mountain of luggage 


or native servants is carried inside and around it. 


get up and say the unpalatable word. 
Eariv in September, therefore, I had 
them all up together, and we engaged in 
a little game of bluff. I told them that 
I had been patiently negotiating with 
them for six weeks; that I would give 
them one week more, and that if they 
did not then accept the treaty, | would 
have to resort to military force. They 
retorted, “If you talk about military 
force, we will call up our neighbours.” 
Now, I had the advantage of them there, 
because I knew that they were bluffing, 
but they did not suspect me. “You can 
call them up”, I said, ‘“‘but you know as 
well as I do that not a single man will 
come.’ As soon as I said that, they 
burst into a roar of laughter. “All right’, 
they said, ‘‘we will agree.”’ 

Then it became a question of how and 
where the treaty should be signed, for 
these are important considerations when 
one is dealing with such people as the 
Tibetans. I had decided that the treaty 
must be signed in the Potala, the Palace 
of the Dalai Lama, the Tibetan Holy of 


Holies; and that it must have on it all the 
seals, the seal of the Dalai Lama, which 
he had left with the Regent, the seal of 
the Cabinet Council, the seal of the 
National Assembly, and the three seals 
of the great monasteries. All this meant 
further tiresome negotiation, but finally, 
though most reluctantly, they met us in 
the great hall of the Potala, and the 
treaty was at last signed and sealed. 

I need say nothing of the homeward 
journey, except to tell you of one little 
incident. The kindly old Regent, of 
whom I had seen a good deal in Lhasa, 
and for whom I had conceived a very 
real respect and affection, came to see me 
off, and as he bid me good-bye he said, 
“It is not usual, in fact it is very unusual, 
for one of us to give such a thing to one of 
a different faith, but I have brought you 
this little figure of Buddha to keep in 
remembrance of me. When we Tibetans 
look upon this figure of Buddha we think 
only of peace, and I should like you, 
when you look upon it, to think kindly of 
Tibet’. 
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THE CAMERA TAKES TO THE AIR 


Exploration and Surveying Revolutionized 
by Flying in Canada and 
Elsewhere 


By Arnocp H. SANDWELL 


NYONE who has ever carried pas- 
sengers for their “Baptism of 
the Air’’ or who has frequented 

aerodromes where “‘joy-riding’’ was in 
progress, cannot fail to have been struck 
by the reiteration of one remark by 
newly-landed patrons. ‘‘I could see the 
whole country spread out below me just 
like a map”! they will say. 

They might well go further! No map 
gives the full effect of an aerial view. 
The occupant of an aeroplane sees some- 
thing ‘‘just like a map,”’ but it is a living 
map, with its puffing toy trains, its 
moving boats and autos on river and 
road, its smoking chimneys and animated 
inhabitants, all the manifestations of 
action that are so notably absent from a 
printed map. 

For everybody in the early years of 
flying, and for most people today, the 
experience of their first flight remains a 
purely mental possession, a memory, 
and a singularly blurred memory at that. 
There is so much to see, and so short a 
time in which to see it, that the impres- 
sion retained is apt to be very much of a 
jumble. 

And that was the experience at the 
beginning of the Great War, when aero- 
plane observers used to bring home 
mental—and sometimes written—notes 
of what they had seen. While these 
were better than nothing, and were 
satisfactory enough when some single 
piece of information was called for, they 
were not a success on roving com- 
missions. As the conflict progressed and 
observation became of ever more para- 
mount importance, it grew apparent that 
the memory was not to be trusted. In 
addition to making mistakes, the mind 
was found to be incapable of carrying 
the wealth of information to be gathered 
on a scouting trip. 


Then it was that the camera was called 
in, and aerial photography commenced, 
slowly at first, to become a science. It 
soon developed that in addition to 
providing a permanent record of what 
the observer could have seen,—and 
might have remembered—the photo- 
graph revealed a number of things that 
the human eye could never have de- 
tected. And most important of all, the 
picture in many cases provided some- 
thing a little better than a guess at 
distances and directions. 


PHOTO-TOPOGRAPHY IS BORN 


When a few overlapping prints could 
be fitted one to another the possibilities 
of aerial mapping came to light. At the 
conclusion of the war there still remained 
all sorts of problems to be _ solved. 
Cameras and lenses were far from perfect. 
From most of the standard aeroplanes 
photographs could only be taken at the 
expense of acute discomfort for the 
operator, who usually had to be quite a 
contortionist to succeed at his work. 
Little was known as to the most efficient 
methods of ‘‘covering’’ any stated area 
and absolutely no data existed as to 
costs, which had been of little import- 
ance in wartime. The upshot of this 
was that, commercially, aerial mapping 
was worse than a gamble. 


EXPERIMENTATION IS COSTLY 


Had it not been for the interest 
evinced by national governments in 
various parts of the world, it is 
doubtful if aerial mapping would have 
progressed very far towards the position 
it occupies today. These governments, 
in the forefront of which was that of the 
Dominion, laid the foundation of aerial 


surveying by themselves engaging in 
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experimentation or by means of subsidies 
or both. In 1920 the Royal Canadian 
Air Force stepped in, and by patient and 
scientific research and trial, developed 
methods of procedure that were subse- 
quently broadcast for the benefit of all 
concerned. At the end of that year the 












PREPARED FOR HIGH ALTITUDE WORK 


Crew of an aerial photography unit with their camera and oxygen containers. 
Che suits and gloves are electrically heated. 


Air Board published a “Report on 
Experimental Aerial Survey” that forms 
an excellent standard introduction to the 
subject. Further notes have appeared in 
subsequent Annual Reports of the Air 
Board and progress has been rapid and 
important. 
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While the first aerial photographs were 
probably taken at an oblique angle for 
purely pictorial purposes, the method 
evolved when mapping was first at- 
tempted was what is known as “‘vertical 
photography.” The term is_ self-ex- 
planatory. The procedure consisted of 
the exposure of sets of over-lapping 
photographs in series of straight lines, 
and the subsequent trimming and fitting 
together of the resulting prints into a 
pattern or ‘‘mosaic”’ as it is termed. 

Although this operation sounds so 
simple, it soon turned out that the actual 
taking of the photographs was the easiest 
part of the work. Contact prints of the 
various negatives of a strip often failed 
to “‘match.”” A very minor change in 
the altitude of the machine caused a 
difference in the scale of the pictures. 
This was overcome by the use of an 
enlarging apparatus, varying the degree 
of enlargement until all the prints were 
of the same scale. Still they might not 
fit with any noticeable degree of accur- 
acy. It was then found that the slightest 
tilt of the aeroplane—such as is caused 
continually by ‘“‘bumps”’ and the almost 
unconscious tensing of the pilot’s muscles 
while gripping the controls-—produced 
distortion in the photograph, so that 
part of it could be brought to scale while 
the rest was still out. The remedy for 
this trouble was found by mounting both 
enlarging camera and easel on gimbals so 
that they could each be manoeuvred 
into any attitude, and one side or one 
corner of a print could receive greater 
enlargement than the others. 

The experiments were facilitated by 
working over an already mapped area 
containing easily recognizable land- 
marks, the relative positions and dis- 
tances of which were known. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that in at least 
one instance, after a seemingly hopeless 
struggle to coax the aerial photographs to 
correspond with the ground map by 
artificial distortion in enlargement, it was 
discovered that the particular city map 
in question was so much in error that the 
photographs had originally been the 
more correct. Even the bromide paper 
on which the prints were made provided 
its share of trouble by expanding or con- 
tracting during development and fixing. 
3ut for every fault a remedy was found, 
and by new mathematical formulae and 











Compagnie Aerienne Franco-Canadienne Photographs. 


BRINGING THE POINTS TOGETHER 


Mosaic intentionally joined up some- 
what roughly to show dividing lines 


between the prints 
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\l FAR NORTH SETTLEMENT 


I'wo views of Fort Chimo on the Koksoak River, near where it runs into Ungava 
Bay. On the right of the upper photograph is the Hudson’s Bay Company post. 
In the lower print the church at the right stands on “‘neutral ground’’, while to the 


left is the trading post of Revillon Freres. Capt. Bondurant’s seaplane can be seen 


on the water to the left of the church. 
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mechanical innovations of various kinds 
vertical mapping has been brought to a 
stage of extraordinary precision. Always, 
be it remembered, aided by accurate 
ground marking and triangulation con- 
trol, it is the process used where strict 
accuracy and fine detail are required. 
Its application to 
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Among other difficulties overcome are: 
light spots due to discharge of static 
electricity inside the camera (once the 
bugbear of the movies); bulging of 
films which caused loss of focus, distor- 
tion and poor definition; and (to a great 
extent) blurring due to light haze, which 





such a subject as 
townplanning is un- 
limited, and is only 
just beginning to be 
appreciated. 


DEVELOP SPECIAI 
AMERAS 


Much 
and ingenious 
paratus has 
devised solely for 
use in aerial map- 
ping. A variety of 
cameras have been 
evolved. Some have 
focal-plane shutters 
and some between- 
lens shutters. Some 
are operated by 
hand and some are 
automatic, exposing 
at regular intervals 
and reeling the film 
along after each ex- 
posure. One of the 
most interesting is 
a creation of the 
Fairchild Aerial 
Camera Corpora- 
tion, taking one ver- 
tical and three ob- 
lique pictures simul- 
taneously. After 
“rectification,” all 


( 
interesting 

ap- 
been 


tan 
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four prints can be 
“matched up” 
shown in one of 
illustrations. An- 

other useful devel 

opment is the ‘Stereoscopic Viewer.”’ By 
means of this instrument an immense 
amount of otherwise hidden information 
can be obtained from the overlapping 
portion of any two contiguous prints. For 
instance, in a single vertical picture, a 
haystack indistinguishable from a 
barn, but when two prints are viewed 
through the stereoscope the objects stand 
out and are easily identified. 


as 


the MAP 


is 


MADI 


FROM THE MOSAIC FRAGMENT 


reduced by the use of filters and 


panchromatic films. 


is 


THE OBLIQUE METHOD 

On the western prairies, where the 
townships are divided into sections, and 
the sections separated one from the other 
by roads running east and west and north 
and south, the map very much resembles 
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Grid Scale: i= 20 cheins 











On the opposite page is a map plotted trom oblique ierial | ipl y Inter- 
provincial Airways of Montreal, and here are two of the ‘‘gridded”’ print ym which the 


vecessary information was obtained 
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PRODUCED FROM 


) pl tted from photograpl S and 


th 


1 
May 
rough t 


a gigantic chess-board. This squared 
effect is one of the easiest ways of explain- 
ing and illustrating the mapping of 
territory by the “‘grid’’ system in con- 
junction with oblique photography. 
Consider the effect of taking a photo- 
graph obliquely with the camera pointing 
along the north and south roads. The 
north and south roads will be seen 


centre of af 


rHI 


e 


controlled 


i 


PRINTS 


“GRIDDED” 


ip of vertical photographs 


, 
singie str 


ale l l4 mile 


by 


S ‘ 


apparently to approach each other as 
they near the horizon, all converging on a 
vanishing point somewhere ingthe far 
distance. The east and west lines will be 
parallel, but will be spaced more closely 
the farther away they are. 

Should the camera be pointed dia- 
gonally across the squares, both sets of 


Continued on page 4. 
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Royal Canadian Air Force phe 
AERIAL PHOTO OF LOBSTICK POINT STATION ON BERENS RIVER 


The Flying Boat in the centre has just left the water 

















ON AN EXPLORATION TRIP 


“Wasp” engined Fairchild cabin plane flying near Lake Menihek in Northern Quebec, 
on an exploration trip made by Capt. D. S. Bondurant of Inter-provincial Airways, in which 
he crossed Ungava and visited the Labrador. 
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LEAVING FOR NORTH COUNTRY 
Tri-motor Fokker plane of Western Canada Airways, leaving the Winnipeg Base for 
the North country. Skis are substituted for floats in the winter-time, and flying goes on as 
usual 

















Fragment of a mosaic made from six prints of territory in Berthier County, near Lake 
Mattawin, by Compagnie Aerienne Franco-Canadienne. This is an example of vertical 
photography. 
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FOUR POINTS TAKEN SIMULTANEOUSLY 


~ Y the work of the Fairchild 4 -lens ca ra, tak ng one verti ilandt ee oblique 
hotographs simultaneously. This camera, which was designed primarily for military work, 
enables a wide stretch of territory to be mapped as a result of one flight up the centre of it 























THREE WAYS TO THE SEA 


From this junction of the Kaniapiskau, the Larch and the Koksoak Rivers, a pilot can 
reach Hudson Bay, to the West, Ungava Bay to the North, or the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
without ever being out of gliding distance of water. This photograph was taken on Capt. 
Bondurant’s trip. 
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LOOKING DOWN ON SILENT WASTES 


A typical North country landscape as photographed by one of Wester: 


Canada Airways expedit ons 

















ENGAGED IN FISHERY PATROI 


A flying boat of Western Canada Airways employed in the Fishery Patrol 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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Royal Canadian Air For { tograph. 


AERIAL VIEW OF LAC DU BONNET STATION 














AN INTERESTiNG IMMIGRANT 


An all-metal German Junkers monoplane bought by Western Canada Airways to 
investigate the capabilities of this machine under conditions such as are found in the 
Barren Lands. 
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FAKING OBLIQUI 


Position assumed 


not designed to give the requisite field of view from 


job. 


Continued from page 67 

lines will exhibit perspective, and will con- 
verge on their own respective vanishing 
points, so that the resulting pattern will 
appear as a series of diamonds. Though 
all the roads may not be there to photo- 
graph, one can draw in the missing 
ones as long as there are two or more in 
each direction visible on the print. In 
other words, when one has a start, it is 
possible to create a partially artificial 
perspective. Given a horizon line in 
the picture, the knowledge of the altitude 
from which the exposure was made, and 
two known control points on the ground, 
it is equally possible to draw an entirely 
artificial series of cross lines, from which 
an accurate representation of the area 
depicted may be plotted on squared 
paper. 

To save drawing in the cross lines on 
each photograph (a laborious process), 
they may be scratched on the !ower side 


in taking an oblique aerial photograph from a 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


machine which is 


\ cold and draughty 


} 


nside the cockpit. 


of a sheet of transparent celluloid, which 
then becomes known as a “grid” and 
which may be used again for any other 
prints to which it is applicable. This is 
the method, brought to its full fruition 
in Canada, by which vast areas of the 
Dominion,—to say nothing of various 
other parts of the world,—have been 
surveyed and mapped with at least as 
much accuracy as would be obtained with 
ground survey, with infinitely greater 
detail, in a fraction of the time, and, in 
many cases, at less expense. 


COMBINED METHODS ARE SATISFACTORY 


What is described by ‘‘Flight’’ as the 
largest contract for aerial mapping ever 
given was recently obtained by the 
Aircraft Operating Company, of London, 
England, to survey an area of 63,150 
square miles in Northern Nigeria. It 
entails the expenditure of $625,000 by the 
Colonial Office in the two years allowed 
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for the completion of the work. To 
carry it out, new and special cameras 
have been contrived, and advantage 
will be taken of the new twin-engined 
“Gloster” Air Survey aeroplane which 
was specially designed for the purpose. 
A businesslike combination of vertical 
and oblique photography will be used, 
based on strips of vertical mosaics made 
25 miles apart. As soon as these are 
complete, ground survey parties, armed 
with prints, will proceed along the middle 
of each strip, chaining distances and 
establishing about every 30 miles prom 
inent features for triangulation control. 
The exact position of these locations will 
be established by astronomical observa- 
tions with wireless time signals. Oblique 
pictures will then be taken over the area 
between each pair of strips, and the final 


1 


maps prepared from the combined sets of 
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prints. This recognition by the British 
Colonial Office of the value of aerial- 
topography, when added to the satisfac- 
tory results already achieved in Canada 
and elsewhere, would seem to be the 
best possible evidence that aerial map- 
ping has arrived. 

Space does not permit of anything but 
a passing reference to the exploration 
work that, right across Canada, is being 
carried northwards by aircraft. That is 
an epic in itself. Although photography 
is not an essential feature of many of 
these expeditions, nevertheless some 
most informative prints find their way 
back to civilization, in addition to the 
mass of information contained in pilots’ 
reports which greatly supplements the 
scanty knowledge we have of parts of our 


own vast Dominion 

















THE FAIRCHILD 


this instrument 


By studying with 


STEREOSCOPIC 


two prints in 


additional information can be obtained. 


VIEWER 


which the same objects appear, much 
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BRITISH EMBASSY, 


WASHINGTON 





It has given me the greatest pleasure to be- 
come a Member of The Canadian Geographical 
Society, which I hope may soon rival in import- 
ance its British and United States sisters. 

The knowledge of foreign countries is one of the 
most important branches of education and no man 
can be educated, no mat— 
ter how learned he may be 
or how able, if he knows 
his own country only. 
Thus the Geographical 
Journals of the British 
and United States Soci- 
eties have proved of 
immense value in the 
course of education. I do 
not doubt that the Cana— 
dian Geographical Journal 
will prove to be equally 
useful and bring home to 
Canadian readers, who for 
one reason or another are 
unable to travel and 
learn to know other coun- 
tries by personal con- 
tact, the most interest— 
ing features, physical, 
ee oe intellectual and moral, 
of foreign lands. 

As one of the oldest living members of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain, I 
wish most heartily all success and prosperity 
and a continuous career of usefulness to The 
Canadian Geographical Society and the Canadian 
Geographical Journal. 
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AND GUESTS OF HONOUR AT SOCIETY’S INAUGURAL MEETING 


Seated, left to right: Dr. Camsell; Viscount Willingdon, Honorary Patron of the Society; 


Viscountess Willingdon 
H. Willis O'Connor, D.S.O 
Al can Geographical Society. 


Sir Francis Younghushand. 
Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Director, 
t 


Standing, left to right: Lieut.-Col. 


INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE CANADIAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


NCE in a long while the sons of 

men manage to build better than 

they know, and it generally leaves 
them with a certain feeling of bewilder- 
ment. That pretty well describes the 
sensation of the little group of men who 
assisted in bringing The Canadian Geo- 
graphical Society into the world It 
was rather as if they had been hopefully, 
but not too optimistically, watching the 
labours of a mountain—and discovered 
that what it had given birth to was not a 
mouse but a mastadon. It was not, let 
one hasten to say, that these men had 
not faith in the infant, but rather that 
they were momentarily disconcerted at 
it’s getting off to such an amazing start. 


At the moment these words are written 
the membership of The Canadian Geo- 
graphical Society-——a membership that 


already extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and is spreading across the 
border among our exiles from home 


far exceeds that reached by any similar 
Canadian organization after vears of 
effort. 

The same attitude—call it modesty or 
conservatism or caution or what you 
like—caused the founders of the Society 
to hesitate as to where they would hold 
the inaugural meeting in Ottawa, and 
who they would ask to deliver the lec- 
ture. Namesand places were canvassed, 


and the final decision, reached with 
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but perhaps with a certain 
amount of trepidation, was to invite 
Sir Francis Younghusband, one of the 
greatest of living explorers, to come out 
from England as the Society's guest, and 
to hold the meeting in the largest avail- 
able hall, the Ball Room of the Chateau 
aurier, on January 17th, 1930. 

\s it proved, their boldness was fully 
justified. So keen was the interest that a 
couple of days after the tickets were put 
on sale the hall had been completely sold 
out, and it was found impossible to 
meet the demands of hundreds of people, 
not only in Ottawa but in Montreal, 
Toronto, Kingston, and other places, 
who were anxious to attend the meeting. 
here was only one thing to be done. A 
wireless message was sent to Sir Francis 
Younghusband, who was then on the 
ocean, asking him to give a_ second 
lecture a few days after the inaugural 
meeting. He consented to do so,—and 
the Ball Room was filled a second time. 
In his first lecture, the substance of 
which will be found elsewhere in this 
number, Sir Francis described his famous 
expedition to Lhasa in 1904; in the second 
address he gave a very entertaining 
account of events on the North West 
Frontier of India. 

The inaugural meeting was opened by 
His Excellency the Governor-General, 
Honorary Patron of the Society, with a 
speech in which he congratulated those 
responsible for organizing the Society 
upon their success, warmly commended 
the objects of the new organization, 
and predicted for it a long and useful 
life. “Il am inclined to think’’, said 
Lord Willingdon, ‘“‘and I am sure you will 
agree with me, that in no country more 
than Canada is there a more pressing 
need for a geographical society. The 
enormous size of this Dominion, and the 
fact that so much of it is as yet com- 
paratively unknown, in the first place 
makes such a society absolutely neces- 
sary. The extent and variety of the 
country’s resources and natural scenery; 
its very rapid development and the 
necessity for Canadians and _ others 
having reliable information about its 
physical and other aspects; these are 
further reasons for the creation of such 
an organization. 

“It seems to me,” continied the 
Governor General, “that The Canadian 


courage, 
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Geographical Society can be of service in 
another way. This country is rapidly 
becoming one of the outstanding nations 
of the world, and it is important that her 
people should be familiar not only with 
their own land but also with the geo- 
graphical and other characteristics of 


different parts of the Empire and of the 
countries with which she may have 
political or trade relations. That will 


help her to take her proper place, and 
that is one of increasing significance, in 
the affairs of the Empire and the world”. 

The President of the Society, Dr. 
Charles Camsell, introduced Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, Director of the American 
Geographical Society, who said 

“It was with great pleasure that the 
American Geographical Society of New 
York received the kind invitation of the 
Directors of The Canadian Geographical 
Society to be represented at this opening 
meeting. The appearance of this new 
star in the northern quadrant of the 
geographical firmament is an event of 
great import, and as such it will be hailed 
far and wide. Wise men from the East 
have seen it, and one at least, Sir Francis 
Younghusband, has followed its beckon- 
ing light across the sea. He has travelled 
far to join us in this christening and to 
lay the gift of his wisdom and wide 
experience beside the cradle. 

‘May I extend to the Officers and 
Members of The Canadian Geographical 
Society the best wishes of the Council 
and Fellows of the American Geogra- 
phical Society and the promise of 
hearty co-operation. We have always 
admired the splendid work of your geo- 
graphers and explorers, and on occasion 
we have been privileged to publish some 
of their results in the (Geographical 
Review. The names of several dis- 
tinguished Canadians stand upon our 
honour roll of gold medallists. It has 
long been obvious that under the 
stimulus of your own organization, your 
distinctive work would reach a far larger 
scientific audience and become of wide 
popular interest as well. What could be 
more fascinating than the stories of the 
heroic work done in your northern 
territory by the great men whose names 
are a part of the history of Canadian 
exploration and discovery, a work still 
under way in the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
by the Northern Patrol, the Geological 
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ft to right: His Excellency, Vis 
(General), and Sir Fran 
Survey and other Surveys of the 
(;sovernment ? We cannot know too 


much of the interesting records of man’s 
knowledge in the far domain. 
This is the land of giants, which still 

adventure and high achieve- 
[t is said that we are now living 
the 
are 


search for 


calls tor 
ment 

in the five-dimensional world, that 
three classical dimensions of space 
supplemented by what we now call the 
dimension of time and that of the quality 
of our living. Such is the 
everything that will cut out things waste- 
ful, enrich man’s experience, and pro- 
mote a good life. 

“Such an institution as you are 
founding will strive towards such high 
ideals, nor do I refer only to useful 
economic discoveries in the northern 
country. In southern Canada govern- 
mental and private agencies can achieve 
the same purpose. Witness the work now 
being done by the enterprising Canadian 


search for 
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Pioneer Belts’ Committee, composed of 
standing. Ina 
expressed the 


scholars of the highest 
famous line Emerson 
contagious effect of ideas, those curious 
things that defy international boun- 
daries, tariffs and even elections. He 
said: ‘Let man in a company be 
wise and all wise, sO the 
contagion.’ 

‘Those words filled my mind to-day as 
I met your distinguished Officers and 
Board of Directors. If the effects of 
one wise man are of such scope, what 
may we not expect of a company of wise 
men like this, who represent so many 
scholarly pursuits and interests? We 
may all hope that the whole Dominion 
will join them in making this one of the 
leading scientific societies of the world”’. 

Dr. Camsell, before introducing Sir 
Francis Younghusband, spoke briefly on 
the origin and purposes of The Canadian 
Society “This Society 


one 


are great is 
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has been formed”’, he said, ‘‘not for the 
purpose of financial gain, but purely 
for patriotic purposes. As you know, 
much of Canada is still unexplored and 
more of it is imperfectly known, even 
to the best informed of us. Not 
only that, but even the settled portions 
of Canada are not as well known to all 
Canadians as they should be. The 
recent activities in the exploration of 
our northern country have impressed 
on us the need for a Society of this kind. 
We have also felt the lack of a national 
magazine in which the story of these 
activities could be told. Such a Society 
has now been formed and through the 
generosity of our Members a 
magazine has been acquired. 

“The objects of the Society are to 
disseminate by means of this magazine 
information as to the geographic re- 
sources, the people and the culture not 
only of remoter parts of Canada but of 
all parts: in other words, our purpose is 
to endeavour to make Canada better 
known, not only to Canadians, but to the 
whole world. If this object is attained 
we believe that the Society will be a 
unifving influence upon the life of 
Canada and will tend to bring all parts of 
Canada together 

“The Society started out under the 
most favourable auspices and the idea of 
a Canadian Geographical Society appears 
to have seized the imagination of the 
Canadian people. It has most 
cordially received wherever the idea has 
been presented. Not only that, but we 
have the good wishes of sister societies 
both in Great Britain and the United 
States. Apparent!y there has been no 


one ol 


been 
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idea of competition or of cutting into 
their field, but a cordial welcome has 
been accorded to us both by the Royal 
Geographical Society of London and the 
American Geographical Society.” 

The following cablegram was read 
from the President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society: 


“On behalf of the Fellows of the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Presi- 
dent and Council, meeting January 
13th, send greetings to The Canadian 
Geographical Society on their inau- 
gural meeting, with confident expecta- 
tion of great scientific achievement 
and assurance of important part in the 
public life of the Dominion. 

Signed) CLOSE, 


‘‘President.”’ 


It will be of interest to Members of the 


Society and others to know that at a 
luncheon given by the Society to its 
guests, after the inaugural meeting, Dr. 


Bowman formally presented the Gold 
Medal of the American Geographical 
Society to Joseph Burr Tyrrell, Honorary 
President of the Canadian Geographical 
Society, in recognition of his many and 
eminent achievements in the cause of 
exploration. Mr. Tyrrell was already a 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geological 
Society. Also, on the occasion of his 
second lecture, Sir Francis Young- 
husband presented to The Canadian 
(Geographical Society, as a memento of 
his visit, the sword given to him by the 
Chief of Bhutan who so loyally sup- 
ported him in his expedition to Lhasa in 
1904. 
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IN A METAGAMA SHACK 


By Lapy Kitty Ritson 


Lady Kitty Ritson, who writes the following notes on a brief stay at Metagama, Ontario, 


in February—the second in two years—thoroughly enjoys coming from Great 
Britain once in a while to the simple things of a pioneering flavour.) 





OING something different from 

the every-day round causes me 

to feel as if I were a pioneer. | 
suppose that everyone feels that way 
about a sweeping change from ordinary 
habit. 


I know I felt that I was being rather 
daring and courageous when my friend 
Miss Eira Wigan and myself set out to 
spend a fortnight at Metagama in a , 
shack, although, no doubt, many Can- : D iiiiili NTT 
adians would regard it as a commonplace WAINHTH 
trip t y Nome 




















THE METAGAMA SHACK, THE SLED 
AND THE DOG 


However, it fulfilled all my hopes, 
knowing a little, as I did, of the country, 
having stayed at the station two years 
ago. 

Poor Fira was much disappointed, for 
she had expected to be assailed by hordes 
of timber wolves and to hear moose 
crashing their antlers against the door, 
and nothing of the sort happened. But 
I was happy, and at the same time I 
assimilated plenty of knowledge which 
might be useful on a more extended trip. 

You imagine, I suppose by this last 
remark, that I learnt the habits of wild 
game and how to harness a dog team. 
Nothing so romantic, but I nearly sang 
MISS EIRA WIGAN (LEFT) AND LADY with the sense of achievement that swept 

KITTY RITSON SNOWSHOEING over me, when I was able at last to open 

AT METAGAMA a tin without cutting my fingers and to 




















if 
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bank a fire so exactly that it remained 
smouldering till the next morning! Very 
trivial things, you will think. Doubt- 
less, but if you have never known how 
to do them, you are immensely proud 
when you become an expert. 

















A PRETTY SCENE NEAR THE SHACK 


I nearly broke my heart over the dog 
that I took up to drag our sled and to be 
a watch-dog at night. She was called 
‘“‘Husky”’ and so she gave an excellent 
“atmosphere” to the expedition, but 
alas! she was an unconsidered mixture 
of Great Dane and pointer. I am used 
to dogs, I breed them, and I treated 
‘‘Husky” like asa sister. I prepared por- 
ridge for her, I un-froze horrid lumps of 
frozen meat. Was she grateful? She 
was not. She sniffed the good food 
disdainfully and looked wistfully at the 
garbage pail. 

There is really no great achievement 
in spending a fortnight in a comfortable 
shack, but it is always worth while being 
jolted out of one’s comfortable existence 


occasionally. We were in no danger from 
wolves, or from starvation, but it is 
distinctly unpleasant creeping out of the 
blankets at three in the morning, with 
the temperature far below zero, to re- 
plenish the fire, and it is not a cheerful 
job to break the ice on the lake to fill 
your water pail, four hours later, with 
the thermometer registering little more. 
Was I cold, was I tired, did I some- 
times feel ill? Yes, frankly I did. Will 
I come again? Yes! I can't tell you 
why, because I really do not know. 


Nox esa 

















LADY KITTY RITSON WITH A FISH 
CAUGHT THROUGH A HOLE IN 
THE ICE OF THE LAKE 
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The pink Arctic Lousewort, Pedicularis arctica blossoms early in June. From a 
small whorl of dark green, inconspicuous leaves, the showy flower spike stands eight to twelve 
inches above the ground. The honey glands deep inside the tubular corrolla exhale a sweet 
scent which for a few weeks attracts numerous bumble-bees and flies. In a country where 
sweets are rare and far between, the Eskimo children also know this and gather the flowers 
rhe yellow root of this Pedicularis is shaped much like a small carrot. It tastes like sweet 


potato and is eaten to some extent by the natives. 
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ARCTIC WILD FLOWERS 


Contrary to Popular Fancy, Numerous Specimens of 
Plant Life Are Found in the 
Far North 


By A. E, 


() MOST people the Arctic seems a 

cold and forbidding place where 

only Eskimos and polar bears live; 
where the ground is perpetually covered 
with ice and snow, and where, conse- 
quently, no plant life can exist. Very few, 
aside from the specialist, realize that as 
far North as land reaches towards the 
North Pole, explorers have found num- 
erous species of flowering plants, besides 
lower forms of plant life, such as mosses, 
lichens, algae, and fungi. 

From North Greenland, North of the 
80th parallel of latitude, no less than 76 
species of flowering plants and ferns have 
been recorded. Near Cape Bridgman in 
latitude 83° 37’, the Ultima Thule of the 
Northern Hemisphere, the Danish ex- 
plorer, Dr. Lauge Koch, found a number 
of flowers in full bloom less than 400 
miles from the North Pole. North of 
latitude 80°, grass grows abundantly 
enough to furnish pasture for numerous 
herds of such large animals as musk- 
oxen. 

Perhaps one of the most striking 
characteristics of the Arctic flora is the 
remarkably short time that it requires to 
awaken from its dormant state of the 
long Arctic Winter, come to bloom, 
reproduce and mature seed, and again 
prepare for the next Winter. At the 
close of each season, while this year’s 
seeds ripen, a new set of leaf and flower 
buds develops and is made ready for 
the following Spring. In herbaceous 
species these buds are hidden at the base 
between the dead leaves, well protected 
from the deadly evaporation which takes 
place during the Winter. 

Spring comes with a rush. The snow 
disappears almost overnight, and long 
before the last drifts have entirely 
vanished, the first flowers put in an 
appearance. Each new day adds dozens 


PorRsILD 


or even scores ol species to the botanist’s 
list, recording the date of the earliest 
blossoming of each. Where you drove 
your dog team less than two weeks ago 
you now find myriads of beautiful 
flowers. 

On the North shore of Great Bear Lake 
the first to appear are the elegant, 
bluish-white Anemone parviflora and the 
purplish red Saxifraga oppositifolia; 

















Northeast of Great Bear Lake, near the 
Dismal Lakes, the author found these 
miniature spruce trees, hardly as tall as 
his Winchester carbine. The rigorous 
climate which stunted their growth seem- 
ingly did not curtail their reproductive 
powers, for on one of them he counted 
more than a hundred cones which nearly 
all contained good seed 
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The Arctic Lupine is probably the prettiest and most conspicuous of all Arctic flowers 


On the otherwise rather bleak ‘‘barrens” 


and in July, when 
miles off 


the latter is one of the hardiest flowering 
plants of the world, one of those that 
Koch found at Cape Bridgman. 

Some willows exhibit a wonderful 
hardiness. In April, 1928, when the 
author was camped in Dease Vailey, 
east of Great Bear Lake, a Chinook wind 
caused the temperature to rise in afew 
hours from 30° below zero to several 
degrees above freezing. Sixty hours 
later the water began to run in the 
creeks, and the buds to swell on a clump 
of Richardson's willows behind the tent. 


north of Great Bear Lake it covers acres of land, 
the blue hyacinth-like flowers are out, the Lupine “‘fields’’ may be spotted 


4 


The lower part of these willows was 
buried in three feet of ice and snow, but 
the sap nevertheless started to run in 
the upper branches of the ‘‘trees’’. After 
a week of ‘“‘warm’”’ weather the catkins 
were ready to burst open when Winter 
set in again. The temperature dropped 
to zero and was even below that on the 
following day. The willows, of course, 
froze solid and were covered with hoar 
frost. The buds and even the smaller 
twigs broke off like icicles at the slightest 
touch. The cold spell lasted nineteen 
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lays 1 the willows were visited agai 
cdays, and the willows were visited again 
in three weeks, at which time the 


weather had changed and it was thawing 


fast The willows had suffered but 
slightly. Some of the buds had dropped 
off, most likely during a snowstorm 


which had lasted for three days, but the 
rest resumed their flowering 
apparently unaffected. The male catkins 
were in full bloom a few days later and 
the female ones followed after an inter- 
lude of a few days. The leaves followed 
in due course, and when the place was 
again visited a month later, the catkins 
had all gone to seed. 

It is an adaption to the short Arctic 
Summer, which in some lasts 
barely two months, that all true Arcti 
plants are perennial. Summer is 
short for annual species to complete a 
life cycle in one short season. Just one 
failure and the continuation of an annual 
threatened. Che 
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species might be 
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are herbaceous perennials with 
From the time the seed 
germinates to the time of the first 
flowering a good many years elapse. 

Many species are cushion plants, that 
is, from a common centre the individual 
grows radically, thus developing a cush- 
ion or mat which sometimes attains a 
diameter of several feet. In some very 
old individuals the central part of the 
cushion may have died long ago, but life 
still continues throughout the circum- 
ference of the annular cushion. 

Precipitation is extremely low in the 
Arctic. Generally it is less than eight 
inches a and in many places, 
especially at distance from the 
coast, it may be less than half that 
amount. Most of it falls during the 
Winter in the form of snow, and plant 
life receives little benefit from this source 
of water supply. 


majority 
a woody base. 


vear, 
some 
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A close-up of Arctic Heather 


For 50 weeks of the year this short heather, 
tetragona, looks rather like a mat of ordinary greenish-brown moss, but for one or two weeks 
in July it is a mass of tiny white bells of bloom 


Cassiop 
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Mat of the little-known Eskimo potato, Claytonia sp., which is known to occur on only 
a few rock islands in the Bering Strait. The tubers, which are the size of a walnut, are 
gathered in quantities in the Autumn by the Diomede natives, and, with the round leaves of 
Mountain Sorrel, Oxyria digyna, is the only vegetable food that nature has provided for these 
people 
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This little sweet-scented fern, Aspidium fragrans, is widely distributed in Arctic Canada 
on the Laurentian rocks. During hot and dry spells in the Sun ind during the Winter its 
beautiful, olive-green, scaly fronds curl up into spirals as a means of checking evaporation. 
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Richardson's Willow, Salix Richardsonii, named after Sir John Richardson of the Franklin 
expeditions, is one of the hardiest of Canada’s Arctic dwarf trees. Given shelter, it grows to 
be a bush ten to twelve feet high, but on the windswept North shore of Great Bear Lake the 
trunk and branches hug the ground, and only the catkins, which appear before the leaves 
are a few inches above the ground. It flowers early in June, and a few weeks later, while the 
ice still covers the lake, the catkins are white with seed 
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Ihe pretty bluish-white flowers of Anemone parviflora are amongst the first sure signs of 
Spring in Arctic Canada. On grassy, South-facing slopes, the snow has barely left the ground 
towards the end of May, or in backward vears the first week in June, when these graceful 
flowers appear amongst the dead grass 
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This stunted Canada spruce is several hundred years old and has probably changed 
little since the days when Franklin's men marched by. It stands on Etacho Point, Great 
Bear Lake, in a hollow the bottom of which is sheltered from the North wind. Its terminal 
growth was checked when it reached a height of 15 feet by the wind which came over 
the brow cf the hill and which has trimmed the top of the tree. Note that the top of the tree 
parallels the hill 
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Close-up of a bit of Arctic meadow 
flowered buttercup, Ranunculus Pa 
ot pla e on these bleak shores 
Hippurts vulgar ind a number of grasses 


Cr putt rt te 1 fy ” hi Vs 

The atmosphere is extremely dry at 
low temperatures and considerable evap- 
oration takes place during the Winter. 
In the early Spring and Summer the snow 
disappears by evaporation rather than 
by melting. Therefore, in the Autumn, 
enough water must be stored up in the 


plant to withstand loss of water during 


near the shores of the Ar 
has an exquisite scent wh 
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It grows here 
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he rare, white 
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ited with a terrestrial form of Marestail 


the Winter, when no water can be 
bsorbed from the soil, and the plant 
must still have enough water left over to 
tart growth in the Spring and develop 
new leaves and flowers. In a number of 
early species this takes place before the 
snow has entirely disappeared, and be- 
svstem has thawed out. 
has travelled over the 


at 


root 
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The purple Saxif-aga opposit:ifolia is circumpolar. It was one of the flowers that the 
explorer Lauge Koch recorded from Cape Bridgman, the most northerly land in the world 
less than 400 miles from the North Pole 

















The ‘‘Chief Botanist’’ was a most important member of the party and took considerable 
pride in carrying the bulky and heavy blotters containing the botanical specimens. 
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North of the tree line proper, deprived of shelter of any kind 
aintain a lingering existence Although a few manage to grow upright, most give up the 
struggle against the wind and resign themselves to a humble position along the ground 
he root is firmly anchored in crevices in the rock, the trunk is prone on the ground, and all 


the branches grow on one side away from the prevailing Northeast wind 


i few straggling spruce 








The diminutive Rhododendron shown on the left of the picture is circumpolar, and often 
grows with the Arctic heather, Cassiope tetragona, which furnishes the Eskimo with fuel 


where driftwood and seal oil are scarce 
with a party of white men 
Arctic Winter 


Dr. John Rae, who in 1854-55 wintered in Repulse Bay 
entirely depended on this little shrub for fuel during the long 
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Arctic tundra in the Spring, when the 
snow has just disappeared, knows that 
this is an exceedingly wet performance. 
On account of the perpetually frozen 
subsoil, drainage is bad on the level tun- 
dra flats. As the florist or horticulturist 
knows, ice-cold water cannot be assim- 
ilated and therefore the plants growing 
on the ‘‘niggerheads”’ or tussocks which 
barely emerge from the Spring flood, 
with the root system still encased in ice, 
must economize with water, much the 
same as plants growing in the desert, 
not only during the long Winter, but also 
during Spring and early Summer. Thus 
it is often the case with Arctic plants 
that there is 
“Water, water, everywhere. . 
Nor any drop to drink.” 

This is why nearly all true Arctic 
plants are xerophytes, plants highly 
specialized to withstand prolonged 
drought, by having rather small, leather- 
like leaves or dense hair structure which 
provides a-fet—tke covering. In addition 
they generally adopt the tussock or 
cushion formation, or exist low, 
contracted forms for further protection 
of available moisture. 


as 
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Another characteristic of the Arctic 
flora is the absence of stinging, spiny or 
even thorny plants, as well as the lack of 
species that are evil-smelling or poison- 
ous. All such special features are gener- 


ally considered protective measures 
against herbivorous animals, and it is 
only natural that in the Arctic where, 
plant life has but few enemies, such 


protection is unnecessary. 

Of great importance to plant life in the 
Arctic is the sunlight which lasts 
throughout the season of growth. The 
part of the plants that is exposed to 
the sun rays and stores the 
heat so that, while the actual air tem- 
perature may be only a few degrees above 
the point of freezing, or, at times, even 
below, temperatures as high as 50-60° F., 
or even more, may be found between the 
leaves of the compact-growing cushion 
plant. 

Due to the strong radiation, the air 
temperature close to the ground is 
several degrees above that of the air 
above. While, therefore, forest trees are 
lacking in the Arctic since they require 
a mean temperature for July of at least 
50° F., dwarf trees and shrubs grow 


absorbs 











This little daisy, Matricaria 


inodora var. 


grandiflora, grows abundantly on the rocky 
shores of Coronation Gulf, near the mouth of the Coppermine River. 
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These fine-looking cabbages were grown 


almost under the Arctic circle 


place samples of 16 oz 


abundantly far North of the limit of the 
forest. Willows and other low arboreous 
species which in a more genial climate 
grow erect, in the Arctic adapt them- 
selves to a prostrate, trailing growth. 

On account of the low altitude of the 
sun, which on the longest day of the year, 
in latitude 83°, is only about 30° at noon, 
the dip of the surface is naturally of 
great consequence to the vegetation. It 
is quite obvious that a hillside facing 
South receives a great deal more direct 
sunlight and heat than a North slope, 
which receives little direct light, ex- 
cept during the night when the sun is 
low. 

The relative nearness to the Pole does 
not govern the climate—latitude alone 
does not give a direct clue to the luxuri- 








at Ft. Good Hope on the 
by the priests of the Roman Catholi 
potatoes were obtained 








Mackenzie River 
At the same 


mission 


the vegetation. <A few miles 
the delta of 


ance of 
from the Arctic Ocean, in 


the great North-flowing Mackenzie 
River, more than a hundred miles 
North of the Arctic Circle, the white 
spruce (Picea canadensis), grows in 
beautiful stands, worthy of a more 


southerly latitude, approaches to as 
much as 100 feet in height, and reaches 
diameters as great as 10-12 inches. On 
the other hand, in James Bay, the 
Southern extremity of the great inland 
sea, Hudson Bay, 173 degrees of latitude, 
or more than 1,000 miles South of the 
Mackenzie Delta, the climate is almost 
identical, but the tree growth is about 
the same or even poorer than at the 


Mackenzie Delta. 
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TITLED FARMERS OF THE 
CANADIAN WEST 


Prince of Wales and a Number of Other Representatives of 
British and Other Nobilities in the Back-to- 


the-Land Movement. 


By Ceci 


HE land-hungry people of Europe, 
attracted by the virgin prairies 
of the Canadian West, are not all 

drawn from the peasant and agricultural 
classes. Their natural leaders, owning 
broad acres in all the principal countries 
of the Old World, were drawn to the 
same wide open spaces by a force hardly 
less strong. Most of them are descended 
from roving ancestors who roamed the 
earth in search of adventure—explorers, 
pioneers, fighters, conquerors, discoverers 
who in the long past headed their tribes 
and nations in the search for freedom 
and wider horizons. What then could be 
more natural than that the ancient urge 
should again seize them to try their 
fortune in the new lands of the West 
where no injustice and no wrong would 
be perpetrated in settling on prairies 
whose original owners had suffered no 
dispossession ? 
These titled 
six of them in 


ranchers own between 
the neighbourhood of 
15,000 acres of Alberta farm land, 
having an assessed value close upon 
$110,000. The Duke of Sutherland is the 
greatest holder of them all, and pays 
most in taxes. On the assessment rolls, 
9,202 acres stand in the names of the 
Duke of Sutherland, the Sutherland 
Land Company and the Sutherland- 
Canada Land Company. 

The Earl of Minto comes second with 
1,908 acres, closely followed by the 
Prince of Wales whose famous E.P. 
Ranch comprises 1,655 acres. In addition 
to this the Prince also leases another 
1,440 acres, bringing his total holdings 
to 3,095 acres and placing His Royal 
Highness in second position. Lord 
Cheylesmore has 1,380 acres to his name 


W. Lane 


in Alberta and Lord Rodney has 618 
acres. The Earl of Egmont still holds 
320 acres at Priddis, Alberta. 

The Duke of Sutherland and his hold- 
ing companies bearing his name are 
assessed on the combined holdings to 
the amount of $57,000 in round fig- 
ures. 

The Earl of Minto is assessed on a 
valuation of $16,830 and the Prince of 
Wales, $15,170. Lords Rodney and 
Cheylesmore also are assessed in con- 
siderable amounts on their holdings. 

There is one thing that impresses the 
visitor to any of the farms held by titled 
Europeans—British or other—and that 
is the fact that not in a single instance 
can a farm be described as the mere 
plaything of a nobleman. All are 
worked as thoroughly and exploited as 
completely any in the Province. 
These ranches are there for use and the 
pleasure their owners derive from them 
is no more than incidental to the healthy 
life and the value as property they pro- 
vide. 

Heading the list, there is of course the 
K.P. Ranch, owned and very largely 
operated by the Prince of Wales. It is 
situated about 25 miles from High 
River in a beautiful location at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. The property 
extends to about 3,000 acres of excellent 
ranching land in the heart of one of the 
richest grain-growing and stock-raising 
sections on the Continent. Just after the 
war, when travelling in the West, the 
Prince acquired this property on the 
advice of a famous western rancher, 
George Lane. He then spent a month 
on the estate shortly after purchase had 
been completed and was so delighted 


as 
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with his acquisition that he determined to 
make it a model and an example to the 
Canadian West. It is only fair to say 
that in the years succeeding his purchase 
of the E.P. Ranch, he has completely 
succeeded in his intention. 

Ranching operations are carried on 
under the supervision of the Prince's 
Manager, Professor W. L. Carlyle, and 
one of His Royal Highness’ first steps 
on the advice of the Professor, after 
taking over the ranch, was to establish 
a herd of pure-bred Shorthorn cattle. 
Selections were sent from the Royal herd 
in Cornwall, England, to which were 
subsequently added good Canadian 
strains, so that today his bulls and cows 
are among the best in Western Canada. 


From the King’s stables were sent 
thoroughbred horses, including ‘Will 
Somers,’’ a notable stallion, and from 


the famous flocks of sheep owned by the 
Duke of Westminster, some prize-winning 
rams and ewes, principally of the 
Shropshire and Hampshire breeds. As 
evidence of the quality of the stock 
which the Prince has assembled at High 
River, it may be stated that some years 
ago, a young bull from the ranch was 
sold for $1,500, while at many Dominion 
Agricultural shows, his exhibits have 
carried off many premier honours 
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Prince is no mere dilettante 
farmer. He has a practical working 
knowledge of the problems of the 
ranch, particularly those affecting the 
breeding of stock, and from the beginning 
of his experiment in Canada his purpose 
has been to produce the highest possible 
grades in order that he might help 
to improve the strains maintained by his 
neighbours. From the bull ‘Prince of the 
Fairies,"’ a prize winner from the Stoke 
Climsland herd on the estates of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, there have now been 
bred hundreds of animals. As a result, 
grade cattle have been practically dis- 
placed by registered Shorthorns. The 
establishment of this large breeding herd 
composed of the best strains has in fact 
proved of inestimable importance to the 
cattle-raising industry of the Dominion, 
and there is ample evidence that the 
bulls from the E.P. Ranch are meeting 
with marked appreciation throughout 
the cattle-breeding Provinces. Mention 
should also be made of the Prince's stud 
of Dartmoor exceptional 
quality. These are maintained to pro- 
duce young stock which provide, at the 
age of three years, animals at $75 to $125 
a head for the use of children attending 


The 
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From these facts it is fairly clear that 
the ranch is not a philanthropic institu- 
tion. It is a venture on commercial lines 
and has been paying its way for years. 
It is practically self-supporting for in 
order to produce autumn and winte: 
feed about 200 acres of oats and sun- 
flowers have been ploughed. When the 
Prince met Premier Baldwin on the 
latter's tour through Canada recently, 
he answered the question as to whether 
the ranch paid its way. ‘Since coming 
here,” he said, “‘I have learned there are 
two kinds of properties—the ranch which 
pays its own way and the ‘rawnch’' 
supported from home. I shall not say 
which mine is.’”” But the rest of the 
world does not need telling. 

Even with the substantial additions 
made since the Prince took over his 
property, the residential quarters are at 
most a modest frame-house with creeper- 
hung veranda. They are plainly and 
sparingly furnished. There are carpets 
on the floors, some comfortable chairs 
and settees, a few bookshelves and 
pictures, and rods and guns. For in the 
neighbourhood there is excellent sport. 
At one corner of the ranch is a pond 
where wild duck abound and within easy 
reach are silvery streams well stocked 
with mountain trout. Farther afield 
the Prince may shoot partridges and 
prairie chickens and occasionally have a 
glimpse of fleet-footed deer. 

The farm buildings, like the ranch 
house, are constructed of logs, but they 
are completely up-to-date. They lie to 
the east of the house and with the main 
building form a crescent-shaped group, 
facing south, about 3,400 feet above sea- 
level. Through the grounds runs a trib- 
utary of the High River, winding a 
gravelly tortuous and, in places, beautiful 
The climate is such that with 


course. 
the natural shelter availab‘e it is un- 
necessary to house livestock in the 
coldest and mest trying weather and 


from the grounds are some magnificent 
prospects of the Rocky Mountains 
beyond rolling grass country. 

At Brooks, the Duke of Sutherland 
has demonstrated what can be accom- 
plished by irrigated farming, aided by 
the wonderful brand of Southern Alberta 
sunshine and tempered in winter hy the 
Chinook winds. The Duke has made a 
name for his methods by bringing the 














WORK 


LORD RODNEY AT 
ON THE RANCH 


PUPIL OF 


championship for alfalfa to Canada for 
the first time. The Sutherland Land 
Company's holding at Red Deer and 
Innisfail grow much grain and are also 
engaged in mixed farming. 

The Earl of Minto has a ranch situated 
about five miles southwest of Nanton. 
The son of the former Governor-General 
of Canada, is, a benefactor of the live 
stock industry in Canada. 

Lord Cheylesmore’s ranch of 1,380 
acres is at Happy Valley, near Alix. He 
has built a name for himself there 
through the breeding of thoroughbreds. 

Lord Rodney, after a distinguished 
career with the Scots Greys and with the 
Tank Corps during the Great War, 
settled with Lady Rodney in Northern 
Alberta and through his own efforts 
developed a very fine farm. Among his 
farming pupils have been the Duc de 
Nemours, scion of the Royal Family of 
France, Lord Edward Montague and the 
Hon. John Stanley, nephew of the Earl 
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LORD AND LADY RODNEY WITH 


RODNEY'S 


of Derby. All the milk and cream for 
Edmonton hospitals from the 
Rodney Ranch and Lady Rodney has a 
turkey farm which raises 200 birds 
yearly. 

Lord Aberdeen developed a ranch at 
the northern entrance to the Okanagan 
Valley in British Columbia and made 
his mark in fruit production: while the 
Marquess of Anglesey operates a large 
cattle ranch in the interior of British 
Columbia and is also a successful fruit 
farmer. 

Lord and Lady Arbuthnot, the former 
now Lord-Lieutenant of Kincardineshire, 
farmed for a number of years in Southern 
Alberta until one day news came of his 
succession to the title. Ladv Arbuthnot 
still remembers that day for she was out 
in the fields helping with the threshing 
when the news arrived. 

Then there is the romance of the 
“rancher-earl."” One Frederick Joseph 
Trevelyan Perceval had farmed around 
300 acres at Priddis, Alberta, for 28 


comes 


GROUP Ol 


RANCH PUPILS; ALSO LORD 


SON 


years before late in 1928 the news 
reached him that he had succeeded to 
the Earldom of Egmont with a rent roll 
of $500,000 yearly. He had one son, 
Frederick George Moore Perceval, 14 
vears of age. The ranch stocked about 
50 head of fine cattle and 30 horses and 
he had done hard manual work as a 
stockbreeder and grain grower. Father 
and son were not at all anxious to 
take up their ancestral estates, but event- 
ually they did so. Both said on leaving 
that they intended to return to Priddis. 

There are many tit!ed farmers in 
Western Canada whose identity will 
never be known—refugees from Russia 
and the Balkan countries who have been 
forced to flee for their lives. But those 
who went out west with their titles fully 
or partly displayed are many. There 
is Prince Erik, of Denmark, who before 
his marriage to Miss Booth, lived on his 
farm near Calgary. There is Admiral 
G. Como, related to the King of Italy, 
who operates a grain farm. In the same 
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region where the Prince has his ranch 
lives the family of the late Count 
Henry de Foras of Savoy, a family of 


French nobles who have ranched there 
for many years. The story ts told that 
two of the sons would go to Calgary 


after the crop and get work as linesmen 
for the telephone company. 

In the same district are the two 
brothers, Barons Joseph and Andre 
Csavossy, young Hungarian noblemen. 
They came to Canada in 1925 after they 
had searched all the earth for a 
suitable spot to settle. For a while they 


ovel 
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their own. Count Esterhazy, another 
Hungarian nobleman, was a pioneer in a 
section of Saskatchewan, and Count Otto 
Hagen 
German colony in Saskatchewan, similar 
to the Csavossy venture. Count William 
Ressegueler, of Austria, last vear came 
to the Dominion to take up ranching and 
is at present working as a farm labourer to 
secure the 

Count J. W. 


similarly 


von dem has established a 


necessary experience, and 
Hamilton, of 
experience 
cattle 


Sweden, is 
prior to 
establish- 


gaining 


founding a horse and 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 


had tried Kenya Colony, British East 
Africa, but found it wanting. They havea 
1,600-acre farm growing wheat and 
raising stock and many of their former 
tenants on their estates in Hungary have 
joined them and later acquired ranches of 


RANCH 
FOREGROUND 


WITH THOROUGHBRED SHEEP 


ment in Western Canada. Prince and 
Princess Galitzine, of Russia, are another 
titled pair, who recently visited Canada 
with a view to considering prospects in 
the Okanagan Valley and making their 
home there. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


SIR FRANCIS EDWARD YOUNGHUSBAND.—Born at Murree, 1863. One of the greatest of 
living explorers. He was awarded the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society for his 
memorable journey from Peking to India by way of Chinese Turkestan in 1887, but is perhaps 
best known by reason of his daring expedition through Tibet to Lhasa in 1902-4. He is the 
author of ‘‘Heart of a Continent”, ‘‘Relief of Chitral’, ‘India and Tibet’’, and several other 


books. 


FREDERICK GRANT BANTING. Born at Alliston, Ont., 1891. Awarded the Nobel Prize in 
1923 for his researches on the internal secretion of pancreas and the discovery of insulin as a 
remedy for diabetes. It is not so generally known that Dr. Banting is a clever amateur artist 
and has travelled in many out-of-the-way parts of Canada. : It is to these latter characteristics 
that we owe the present article. 


SIR ESME WILLIAM HOWARD. Born Greystoke Castle, Cumberland, England, 1863. British 
Ambassador to the United States from 1924 to 1930. Formerly Minister to Switzerland and to 
Sweden, and Ambassador to Spain. He was a member of the British Delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. He is one of the oldest Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society. 


LADY KITTY RITSON. Journalist, authoress, traveller, dog-lover, whose new book, ‘The Fiery 
Cross"’, dealing with the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, in which her ancestors had a part, has just 
been published, belongs to one of the oldest families of the Scottish nobility. Her mother, 
daughter of the 5th Earl of Arran, is Countess of Airlie, Airlie Castle, Alyth. Her father, the 
8th Earl of Airlie, was killed in action in the South African War. One of her latest plans is to go 
to the Canadian North by dog-team this coming Winter or next. 


PERCY ALGERNON TAVERNER. Born at Guelph, Ont., 1875. Ornithologist of the National 
Museum of Canada He is a Fellow of the American Ornithologist’s Union, and a Colonial 
Member of the British Ornithologist’s Union. In addition to “Birds of Eastern Canada"’ and 
“Birds of Western Canada,” he is the author of many pamphlets and monographs on ornitho- 


logical subjects. 


ARNOLD H. SANDWELL. Born in New Britain, Conn., U.S.A., 1892. Educated in London, 
England. Joined editorial staff of ‘‘Automotor Journal”’ and ‘‘Flight”’, of London, January, 1911 
Had first flight in March, 1911, at Hendon Aerodrome with Lewis F. Turner. On the reportorial 
staffs of the ‘‘Montreal Herald’’ and ‘‘Montreal Daily Star’’, 1913-14. Joined Royal Naval 
Air Service in May, 1915, as Flight Sub-Lieutenant, and was engaged in anti-submarine patrol 
of North Sea and night raiding on Belgian Coast. Gazetted Flight-Commander, December, 1917 
On demobilization in 1919 settled in Columbia Valley, B.C. Engaged in commercial aviation 
in 1921 


CECIL WILSON LANE. Mr. Lane is an Englishman who has been engaged in Montreal journalism 
for the past 20 years. He says that he ‘‘sometimes writes magazine articles, but prefers playing 
tennis.” 

PHILIP PETER KIERAN. Born Dublin, Ireland. Studied at Metropolitan School of Art, 
Dublin, South Kensington Museum, London, and in anatomy for art purposes at Royal College of 
Surgeons. Pupil of Sir William Orpen, R.A. Came 22 years ago to Montreal, where he is 
etcher and engraver. Work has been represented in the Ottawa and Montreal Galleries. 


A. E. PORSILD. Mr. Porsild has since 1926 been Botanist and Special Investigator to the North 
West Territories and Yukon Branch of the Department of the Interior. His earliest training in 
Arctic botany and exploration was received in Greenland, where he spent a number of years, and 
where from 1922-25 he was Assistant Botanist to the Danish Arctic Station at Godhavn. He has 
travelled extensively in Arctic Canada and Alaska, and has a first hand acquaintance with Arctic 
problems. He has written a number of papers and articles on Arctic botany, including: ‘‘Sur le 
poids et les dimensions des graines Arctiques’’ (Revue Générale de Botanique, Paris, 1920); 
‘Contributions to the Flora of West Greenland”’ (Meddelelser om Gronland, Vol. LVIII, 1926) 
His report, ‘Reindeer Grazing in Northwest Canada” in the ‘Blue Book” series of the Department 
of the Interior, contains a brief outline of the reindeer investigations in Arctic Canada, 1926-28. 


AN N.LONGSTAFF. Born Durham, England, 1891. Came to Canada in 1902 with his parents, 
who farmed in Ontario and Manitoba, and in 1907 became homesteaders in Saskatchewan 
Has been in Canadian journalism for 20 years, in Saskatoon, Medicine Hat, Montreal and Ottawa 
Appointed to Press Gallery staff of Canadian Press, 1919. Morerecently has been a magazine 
writer and maker of motion pictures on Canadian subjects. 
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